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| The Mn=Coming Foreigner 


H Challenge to the Wative Stock 


of other countries, New England would be empty. While the 

latest foreigner may not compare favorably with the native 
stock, what of the second and third generations of foreigners? They 
are forging to the front, partly because of their virility and ambition, 
and partly through the sacrifice of the homes to educate their children. 
The rising scale of foreign population is on a better level than the fall- 
ing scale of the native population. If the old New England stock is 
not willing to sacrifice as it used to, and if the New England boy is 
not as ambitious as his grandfather, I thank God that he is sending 
us those who are willing to sacrifice and anxious to rise; and that 
he is giving this challenge to the old stock: Rise up and show your- 
selves! If we do not see and feel it, it is to our shame. We are 
not the elect of God unless we prove our election, and if he can do 
better for the world through some other stock and religion than 
through the native stock and Protestant religion, let him work in 
his own way. 


¥z F GOD were not pouring into New England out of the riches ' | 
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Federation an Early Policy 
BY EDWARD WARREN CAPEN 


At the present time much interest is taken 
in the movement for co-operation and federa- 
tion by missionaries abroad. Too much credit 
cannot be given for these attempts to forget 
differences and present a united front to the 
enemy. At the same time, it is only fair to 
call attention to the fact that this is but a re- 
turn to the principles of the missionary pio- 
neers of nearly a hundred years ago. 

At Salem, Mass., Feb. 7, 1812, Rev. Samuel 
Worcester, the corresponding secretary, de- 
livered the instructions of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board to the first mis- 
sionaries who were about to sail for India. 
Missionary statesman as he was, he antici- 
pated the modern movement in the following 
words: 


The Christian missionaries of every Protes- 
tant denomination, sent from Europe to the 
East, you will regard as your brethren, the 
servants of the same Master, and engaged in 
the same work with yourselves. With them 
your only competition will be, who shall dis- 
play most of the Spirit, and do most for the 
honor of Christ; with them you will be ready 
to cultivate the best understanding, and to re- 
ciprocate every Christian and friendly offise; 
and with them you will cheerfully co-operate, 
as far as consistently you can, in any measure 
for the advancement of the common cause. 
However it may be with others, let it never, 
dear brethren, be your fault, if among the 
converts to Christianity in the East, every one 
shall say, “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas, and I of Christ; but re- 
member that there “is one body and one 
Spirit, even as believers are all called in one 
hope of their calling; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who 
is above all and through all and in them all.” 


Such were the instructions. How were they 
carried out? The missionaries followed them 
to the letter, and, what is more, found the 
same spirit of brotherline3s in missionaries of 
other boards. 

While the missionaries to Ceylon were at 
Colombo in 1816, awaiting the determination 
of their stations, the church of Mr. Chater, a 
Baptist missionary, united with the American 
mission church in celebrating the communion 
with each other alternately; and the infant 
child of Mr. Meigs was baptized in the Baptist 
chapel. An Anglican clergyman in Colombo 
requested the missionaries to instruct a group 
of educated natives in theology. This service 


‘Tenancy eS 


was performed by Mr. Poor. After the mis- 
sion had actually begun its work, there was 
the closest co-operation between it and the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
at their neighboring station, Nellore. Our 
missionaries used the E :glish press, and Mr. 
Knight of that mission assisted our men in 
many ways. The closeness of this tie was in- 
creased by intermarriages between the mem- 
bers of the two missions. 

The same spirit of c»-operation prevailed 
in Bombay. By 1825 several boards were at 
work in that vicinity. In the fall of that year 
representatives of four missions under the 
London Missionary Society, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the Scottish Missionary 
Society met in the American Mission chapel 
at Bombay and formed the Bombay Mission- 
ary Union. The purpose was, *‘to promote 
Christian fellowship, and to consult on the 
best means of advancing the kingdom of 
Christ”? in India. The basis was belief in 
“‘the distinguishing doctrines of the reforma- 
tion without compromising any of those ten- 
ets on which” the members might ‘‘cn- 
scientiously differ.” Any Protestant mission 
might jgin the association and its annual 
meeting was to be open “‘to all Protestant 
missionaries, ministers and others... dis- 
posed to promote its object.’”’ The union was 
nota mere form. Shortly afterwards the rep- 
resentatives of the London society consulted 
with the Bombay mission regarding the ex 
pediency of commencing a mission in that 
city. 

Present tasks would have been simpler had 
the spirit of the fathers actuated their children. 





Chancellor MacCracken of the University 
of New York resently produced statistics of 
that institution’s alumni showing that during 
the decade of 1895-1904, as compared with the 
preceding one, eleven per cent. fewer gradu- 
ates choose law, medicine or divinity, the 
same percentage of gain being found in the 
list of those choosing the teaching profession. 
He explained the facts thus: First, in and 
around New York City the teaching profes- 
sion has increased in dignity and reputation 
(and he might have added in remuneration). 
Second, ‘‘ philanthropic spirits find in teaching 
today, compared with other professions, lar- 
ger scope than ever before. Law is less al- 
truistic as a profession and more commercial 
than a generation ago. Theology is waiting 
for new statements of what to teach and how 
to teach.”’ 
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Louis C. Tiffany. 


sketches and estimates. 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


The success of the Tiffany Stvdios in Church 
Decoration is found in their consistent attempts 
to elevate the beauty of religion and to empha- 
size its depth by simple, restful effects, rather 
than by complex ornamentation. 

All Church Decoration is planned and exe- 
cuted under the personal supervision of Mr. 


The Tiffany Stvdios will be pleased to men- 
tion Churches decorated by them, also to furnish 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Comgeeaxonns a FOREIGN 


Missions, Co’ go Bosto’ 

Ww Treasurers nn Hosmer, , Publishing and 
Pure’ Agent.’ dmce New York, Fourth Ae 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 8 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY on 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd 8t., New York, N. ¥. . William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom dona' p- 
correspondence relating to estates and 

neon. BO . Ce BS 8. Clark, 
. Editorial Secretary ; n Choate, 


ciate 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY [ ASROCE Aint. Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House, Chicago ‘Office, 138 La a Balle Street. Checks 

to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth py | New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY, 

Aids in building churches and personages. Rev. 

H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. 

Secretary Lmeritus; Charles EB. Hope, Treasurer, 1 

East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. 

151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. ; 4° ai A. Hood, 
tional House, Boston. Mass. ; . A. Wikoff, 

¥. MC. ‘A. Building, San Deaneinns, O Gal., Field Secre: 
es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Tw Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Comoe? i 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congre; one tional House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con; tional House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D, President: F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; P Phineas Hubbard, Treasure 

ry Department 8 sustains Sunday school mis- 

Re, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools canes: 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by sae’ riations from the 
Business Department. All contri ons from churches, 
a schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


“Inet Business Department, ee in the hr gud as Fee Pii- 
om Press, publishes The C egationalist a: 
Wortd, the rim series of 


sc ools, and sya the books of all other peter | » 
well as its o Its treasury is entirely or agen be 

that of the Wiestoeary Department to whic: newever, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books ks and 
gubeortptoes for periodicals should be sent to the 

C. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston ; from Interior and 
Western states 10.175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, nl. 
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National Council of 
the United States.”) 
or their Sows. 

and current use, 
bequest. Poockacat’ 
v. Wm. A. Rice, 
Y; ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY incorperased 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzi ie, D. a? 
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Cc. P. Osborne, ‘Room 601 Congregational House ston. 

A Congregational society devo to the material, social, 
_— and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 
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Massachusetts and Boston 


ne ane MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Lg ge ee House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Scour Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— By stad in Massachusetts and in other states. 
ne nmmanaas House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be 
quests ———, in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. ay: for aid ‘to 
F. E. ‘emrich, € 609 Congregational 
EB CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH oe of Bosto! 
fh Ign gp ng 
shment and support 0} cal onereease 
Churches and 4 Sanday Schools tn Boston and fis ts sul <9 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; 0. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; 
Flint, Sec., 101 Diacecsa St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Co! a- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise bay, Treasurer; s 
KE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WomaAn’s HoME MISSIONARY SSSOCTASION 5 Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home ‘Secretary. 
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Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville ‘St., a 
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Educational 
THEOLOGIOAL 
MASSACH USETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


= catal e, map and views, fay descriptive of loca- 
on, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facili ities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State University. 

Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. Teaching positive and con- 
fy eh 8 — ig tte reel 7 : sh Lanes cloiogy 

rature etics vo § 0) 
and Practical Work co t a ya's pect 
Course m to all pence ions. noone sp Rand 
climate -ungheation. Year opens A 14. Address 

resident J. K. MCLEAN. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


— Or — 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Complete Faculty. Every facility for PRO e er 
opens 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address P’ H.M. 
TT, 81 Ashiand Boulevard, Catan an. 




















HARTFORD #2730225 
THEOLOGICAL 
mene, Coupee in Melon and SEMINARY 


Religious Peda 
Bop sé. 1906. ‘Kaan ress ORE DEAN. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for praduetee of Letleges and 
Theological ee oe This leads to a de; 
Diploma Course ores young men and women 
for positions as calestod ible ines superintendents, 
rimary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 
es, missionary workers — tors’ assistants. 22d 
year begins September 26, 
Address Tue DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 








OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


BS year opens Sept. 19th. Re courses with special 
vent in the ene ima Conservatory of Music. 
Frof.1 I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, oo 








The Congregationalist 





will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any school or college 
whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details at 
no expense to the subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 
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AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocreTy No. 76 wat 





en. Sus ¢ 
aries ; promotes seaunonence homes and houses 
at home and Cay tl provides lore. 


ink 
ries for Sutgolng vessels, lishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
tine, Seaman's and Life 

fa nina to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittan same are direc 


CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. 
Wietge @: Mopammion Ronan Secretory. 
v. G. 
CLARENCE O, PINNEO, Treasurer. 








WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 

Single copies 2 cts.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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FOR JUNE 
WEDDINGS 


There is no nicer present for the Clergyman 
to give the Brides than 


The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service, which is practically the SAME AS THAT 
USED IN THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN book of Com- 
MON WORSHIP, and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x 6}), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL Use with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergymar of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - 90.75 net 


*,* Copies will be sent postpaid =e receipt of price. 

* <* The names of bride and and date of mar- 
riage, will be stamped in gold on "cover FREE if not 
more than two lines are required. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 




















At Last a Perfect Calendar 


Is there a member of your far mily away from home? 

A friend in a distant State or in Foreign Lan ds? 

A friend in the Army or Navy? A Missionary? 

A fav orite Pastor, Tea or Club President? 

A “ shut-in " invalid friend ? 

A friend in any isolated place 
CL 





»k on Globes below.) 
PUT SUMMER WORK INTO THIS 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
A Daily Calendar designed gl individual 
preparation, or compiled by group of 

mutual friends contributing tree ings. 
EDWARD BOK says — 
“I know of no present that has in it the possi- 
bility of more genuine pleasure." 
Handsomely illuminated Back, sett of artistically 
dated sheet $, Necessary fasteners f r bind ng, every- 
thing complete, ready to prepare, with our brochure 
‘Just How to Do Ir.' 


Unlimited Pussibilities— Literary, Artistic, Friendly. 


$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 
New Britain, Coon. 








DON’ 


decide on the new hymn book for your church or 
Sunday School until you have seen 


DEVOTIONAL SONCS 
By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 
and MAIN. 


256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable abhisn for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Published royend the oe ef the famous 

Gospel 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. New New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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American Board Annual Meeting Announcement 








The next Annual Meeting of the Board undoubtedly will be the greatest in its history, celebrating, as it does, the 
centennial of the Haystack Prayer Meeting, and the birth of the Foreign Missionary Movement in America. Every indi- 
cation points to a widespread interest in this meeting and a large attendance. 

The program is now completed as to its main features. After the opening session at North Adams, Mass., Tuesday 
Pp. M., Oct. 9, and the Annual Sermon in the evening by Pres. George A. Gates, D. D., the Board will adjourn to spend 
Wednesday at Williamstown, five miles away, where the special centennial exercises will be held. The morning program 
provides for student meetings in the village church, and an academic service in the beautiful new college chapel, under 
the auspices of Williams College, including a procession, a choral service, an academic address and the bestowing of 
degrees upon distinguished missionaries. The afternoon services will be held out of doors, near the monument (weather 
permitting), with addresses by Dr. A. J. Brown of the Presbyterian Board, Dr. Edward Judson (son of Adoniram Judson) 
representing the Baptists and Dr. W. E. Cobb representing the Dutch Reformed denomination, greetings from mission 
lands by a notable group of native Christians, and a sunset prayer meeting conducted by Luther D. Wishard. In the 
evening three meetings will be held simultaneously, with such speakers as Pres. Henry Churchill King, John R. Mott and 
Harlan P. Beach, together with prominent missionaries. 

The Thursday and Friday meetings will be held at North Adams, with addresses by Rev. S. M. Zwemer, the cele- 
brated Arabian missionary, and other prominent men. 

Do not fail to attend this centennial. It will be a great occasion. Make your plans now. It is suggested that 
churches make it possible for their pastors to attend by paying their expenses. Free entertainment is offered to mission- 
aries, corporate members and theological students. Board and lodging at reduced prices can be obtained for others by 
writing to Clinton Q. Richmond, Chairman of Entertainment Committee, North Adams, Mass. 

The leading feature of the Haystack Centennial should be the freeing of the Board from debt through the success 
of the Million Dollar Campaign. To gather around the haystack monument for prayer and praise while a debt rests upon 
the American Board would be most unfortunate, not to use a stronger word. Let all our churches and friends rally during 
these closing months of our year so that the million dollars may be raised, and the entire force of the centennial be 
turned toward advancing our work all over the world. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. CorNELIUs H. Patron, Home Secretary. 





VERMONT 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 














MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


Boston University 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M, Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 





“VERMONT ACADEMY. 





Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. AX ENDOWED SCHOOL of the highest standards. Sater Preparatory, Farmar | Music ond Art 
es. Nine modern buildings, including gy ibrary dining hall, separate dormi- 
School of Law recs in for sels and boys, caeeers and cottages. Fine athletic field, tennis an basket- Pall grounds. 


36 acres in school park. An ideal location, able teachers, progressive methods, and an excellent equipment, 
M including new laboratories and workshops, make study successful and create a school life unusually earnest 


and attractive. Terms moderate. Address JOHN L. ALGER, A. M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 


Address Dean Melville - Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall 
Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address Desa J. P. Sutherland, 295 C wealth 
ve. 

















MASSACHUSETTS 
Graduate nent MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


= ok RUCS 


Pavoni eigen eae | WHEATON SEMINARY 
Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President | Rxv. Samvet V. Coxz, A. M., D. D., President. Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY __| fut 
SUMMER SCHOOL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


July 5 to August 15, 1906 


Courses for teachers in secondary schools, college 
students, artists, and others. Tuition, $20 to $30 per 
course. For men and women. No entrance examina- 
tion. Reduced railway rates. For the Announcement 
and Py Ball ca address J. L. LOVE, Chairman, 16 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


endowed Academy for boys. 65th year 

ins September. Cottage system. Biological sai 
and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasium and at ete 
ve For free catalogue, address JOS 





+ Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 oxfora 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass. 

For the thorough preparation of teachers for public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching 
in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, June 28 and 29. 

For catalogue and circular giving full information, 
address E, H. RUSSELL, Principal. 





WYER, L. H. — cipal, E the 





Mass., Box 155—0 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY $ext Bytieia, 
greene ai 
ounded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
or any college or scientific school. Number limited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gym um. a 
schoolhouse and cott e. Send fo? illusteated catal 
WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Maste: 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12,1906. For a and views 
address HARLAN P. ANEN, Principal, Exeter, N. fH. 








ORIENT Soas’s soxtH anwwar cause 


30 wens? es ne 3 Round the World 
Program R 
FRANE C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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Hartshorn on label. 
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Event and Comment 


ATIVE RESIDENTS of Boston 

hardly realize what a new city has 
risen on the foundations of the old and 
supplanted it. Many of 
them will read Professor 
Steiner’s article in this issue as though it 
were written of a place they had never 
visited. Eyes, ears, and a tongue not 
classic but polyglot are needed for “‘see- 
ing Boston” today. Probably the major- 
ity of native-born Americans who do 
business in it live outside of it. At any 
rate they are in a minority in it. The 
citizen and the Christian who would do 
the best service for constructing the new 
Boston must have a discerning vision of 
the possibilities of manhood in these 
strangers who have invaded and taken 
possession of the inheritance of which 
his ancestors were proud, and a sympa- 
thetic spirit to give them welcome, A 
very ancient Word of God deserves to be 
revived among us now, ‘The stranger 
that sojourneth with you shall be as the 
home born among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself.’’ The Irishman, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian have already set 
the stamp of their nationalities on Boston. 
The blood of the Russian and Polish Jew, 
the Greek, Syrian, Armenian and Italian 
is going to blend in the life of the new 
city. The opportunity of those now liv- 
ing in it to lay abiding foundations is far 
greater and more complex than was that 
of the Puritans who settled here almost 
three centuries ago, and perhaps is as 
dimly foreseen. The message of Presi- 
dent Tucker on our cover page is perti- 
nent for the whole country and Profes- 
sor Steiner’s article well illustrates its 
meaning. 


The New Boston 


HE MASSACHUSETTS HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY is per- 
haps more mindful than Professor 
Suis Seheats foe Steiner knows of the 
Foreigners in Boston presence of foreigners 
in Boston. It main- 

tains a service for Greeks in Pilgrim Hall 
on Sunday afternoons under the leader- 
ship of a Greek minister, Rev. Stephen 
Vaitses. A Greek brotherhood has been 
formed with fifteen members. In the 
same place an Armenian service is held 
on Sunday mornings with an attendance 
of about seventy-five. The society has 
a general missionary at work among 
Turkish-speaking Armenians in Greater 
Boston. Ithelps to publish the Gotchnag, 
the only Armenian religious newspaper in 
this country, which circulates from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It has two Ital- 
ian workers in the North End and a 
Norwegian church in the South End. It 
has a French church, meeting in the 
chapel of the Central Congregational 
Church, which helps to support a French 
Young Women’s Home and a Y. W.C. A. 


Several Finnish preachers are at work 
under the auspices of the society in 
different parts of the city. It has a 
Swedish minister for the Scandinavian 
seamen coming into port. He meets all 
Scandinavian immigrants, and has charge 
of the Scandinavian Seaman’s and Immi- 
grants’ Home on Webster Street. The 
society had a work among the Syrians 
which it handed over to the Baptists, as 
there is not room at present for two de- 
nominations to work among them. Our 
society could extend its service in these 
and other directions if it had more funds, 
and it offers opportunity for co-operation 
to all who are willing to contribute to this 
work, 


HE UNION of Christians is not pro- 
moted by controversy over details of 
organization while the question remains 
unsettled as to whether 
Charen ©? union is desirable. That 
urch Union 
question was unanimously 
answered in the affirmative by the dele- 
gates to the Dayton council representing 
Congregationalists, United Brethren and 
Methodists. It was also agreed that union 
is feasible. Some of our brethren appear 
to be attempting to demonstrate that 
union is not desirable by describing con- 
ditions under which it would not. be 
feasible. It is safe to say that the large 
majority of these three denominations 
agree that their union is desirable. It 
can be accomplished if the spirit of unity 
prevails which is described in Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s article elsewhere printed. No 
conditions of union are fixed as yet. Those 
conditions are desired and are being sought 
which will best conserve what is of abiding 
value in all these bodies and will best 
promote their real union and united use- 
fulness in future years. If those who 
desire union will live in the unity of spirit 
for which we all pray, and place emphasis 
on the things which will secure it rather 
than on possible obstacles, this union will 
be accomplished with the spiritual revival 
and the material advancement of all. 


T VARIOUS points Congregational- 
ists and United Brethren are com- 

ing into closer fraternal relations to their 
chine AMEE mutual advantage, 
at" + abt 4 especially along edu. 
Congregationalists tional lines. At 
Annville, Pa., near 

Harrisburg, is the Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege. Itis beautifully situated. Its hand- 
some stone and brick dormitories, library, 
administration building, music hall, etc., 
on an ample campus, witness to the es- 
teem in which United Brethren hold higher 
education. Every year some of its stu- 
dents go to Yale for post-graduate studies, 
Several of them have graduated from the 


Yale Divinity School, some filling Congre- 
gational pulpits and some returning to 
United Brethren pastorates. Of the 350 
students in the college about three.quar- 
ters are from United Brethren families, 
the most of them from the interior coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania. Two of its pro- 
fessors are to join the faculty of the 
American International Institute, Spring- 
field, Mass. Town and college united last 
week in graduation festivities. The Com- 
mencement Day oration was given by the 
editor of The Congregationalist. ¢_y——= 


ONGREGATIONALISTS apparently 
have decided to take no notice, as a 
denomination, of the tercenteaary of 


: : American Congregatfon- 
ercentenary 0 alism, although a com- 
Congregationalism mittee was appointed by 


our last National Council, to consider a 
memorial to celebrate that anniversary. 
We are glad to learn that our Unitarian 
friends are alive to the significance of the 
anniversary. It was in 1606 that the 
church was organized in Scrooby, Eng., 
which the next year immigrated to Hol- 
land, and finally found its way to these 
shores. This old First Church of Plym- 
outh has plans worthy of the occasion. 
A celebration is to be held Aug. 1, which 
Governor Guild and ex-Governor Long 
have promised to attend. Addresses will 
be made by Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
Prof. Edward C. Moore of Harvard Divin- 
ity School. Seven churches which are 
regarded as off-shoots of this first organi- 
zation will be invited to be represented. 
May the spirit of the Pilgrims be revived 
in power in that assembly. 


HE CONGREGATIONAL Education 
Society is in its ninetieth year. Its 
annual meeting was held in Pilgrim Hall, 
i cian Boston, last week, with 
. its president, Rev. W. R. 
Pner Panee Campbell, in the chair, 
It has five colleges on the list of institu- 
tions receiving its aid, and twenty acad- 
emies. It has recently added to the num- 
ber the Schauffler Training School at 
Cleveland, O., and a new academy for 
whites at Thorsby, Ala. Its work for 
foreign populations is constantly increas- 
ing and calls for much greater extension} 
The Schauffler school is training young 
women to do missionary work among 
Poles, Bohemians and Slovaks. The 
American International Institute at 
Springfield, Mass., which the society 
aids, is preparing Christian teachers and 
preachers for French and Italians. The 
society last year gave support to a new 
missionary training school for Finns at 
Revere, which graduated six students 
this summer. It extends aid'to the stu- 
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dents in the foreign departments of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, who are pre- 
paring to be German, Swedish, Danish 
and Norwegian pastors. In all, 180 stu- 
dents for the ministry received help from 
this society last year. The immigration 
commissioner at New York estimates 
that the foreign immigrants into this 
country for the year ending June 30 will 
reach one million, the largest number in 
our history. The work of this oldest of 
our home societies was never more needed 
than now, and never promised larger re- 
sults from investments which ourchurches 
may make through their contributions 
to it. 


FEDERAL GRAND JURY 

returned indictments against thir- 
teen well-Known Nebraska cattlemen 
June 15, on charges of 
conspiracy to defraud the 
Government, subordination of perjury 
and illegal fencing of public lands. 

Armour & Co., Swift & Co. and two 
other leading meat packing companies 
were found guilty June 12, in the United 
States District Court, Kansas City, of 
accepting rebates from the C. B. & Q. 
road on export shipments on their prod- 
ucts; and the next day the railroad offi- 
cials were found guilty of the same 
defiance of law. 

4 special jury, New York City, indicted 
two former vice-presidents of the Mutual 
Insurance Company, Dr. Walter R. Gil- 
lette and Robert J. Granniss for forgery 
and perjury in connection with their 
former administration of the company 
and while serving as witnesses before in- 
vestigating commissions. 

A special committee of the Massachu- 
setts General Court recommends the 
expulsion of one member, Frank J. 
Gethro, for improper approaches to 
fellow-members of the legislature and 
offering inducements for their votes, 
and that another member, Simon Swig, 
be censured for his contradictory evi- 
dence. 


What a Record! 


HE NEBRASKA indictments are 

simply another sensational chapter 
in the relentless war which Secretary of 
the Interior Hitch- 
cock has waged on 
the Pacific coast and in the West against 
men high up in the business and political 
world who bave robbed the nation and 
cheated settlers in their manipulation of 
public lands. The Kansas City indict- 
ment of packers and a railroad is an 
illuminating sidelight—and not partic- 
ularly welcome just now—on the Chicago 
Beef Trust, on the criminal practices of 
that aggregation of unscrupulous men 
with whom the President is dealing vigor- 
ously. The indictment of the Mutual 
Insurance Company officials is only the 
first chapter, District Attorney Jerome 
says, of searching judicial investigation 
of the leading companies of the metrop- 
olis, as they were laxly conducted before 
Messrs. Alexander and Hyde took to 
fighting and the terrible revelations fol- 
lowed. The report on Massachusetts 
legislators indicates a better state of 
affairs than some had feared existed, but 
one bad enough in all conscience, and on 
which more light may yet be shed. Cor- 
poration influences are strong on Beacon 
Hill, but the overwhelming rejection in 
the House of the bill permitting a merger 


Sequels Not Discoveries 


of steam and electric railroads in the 
state shows that the commonwealth is 
not ready yet to fall into the hands of a 
traction monopoly. 


EATH, judicial procedure and an in- 

vigorated public opinion have been 
bettering the personnel of the United 
States Senate of late. 
With the detection as 
criminals of Messrs. Mitchell of Oregon 
and Burton of Kansas, the death of the 
former and resignation of the latter, with 
the death of Mr. Gorman of Maryland, 
and the nomination to his place of the 
venerable and honorable Mr. Whyte, with 
the election of Mr. Dupont from Dele- 
ware and the final overwhelming defeat 
of the senatorial aspirations of Mr. J. 
Edward Addicks, with the advent of Mr. 
La Follette of Wisconsin and the virtual 
departure from the Senate of Messrs. 
Platt and Depew of New York, and with 
Rhode Island’s present effort to have at 
least one of her senators represent some- 
thing approaching popular interests, the 
upper chamber of our federal legislature 
not only is fuller now than it has been 
in many years but cleaner.also, and more 
highly rated, thanks to the intellectual 
capacity shown during the Rebate Bill 
debate and the quick response the sena- 
tors made to what evidently was irre- 
sistible and fixed public opinion. Later 
elections and appointments will reflect 
the improved ethical tone of our life. 
Several commonwealths are preparing to 
substitute authentic, individualistic, con- 
science regarding men for the political 
and ‘special interests’ puppets who now 
represent them in Washington. 


The Senate Improved 


ROFESSOR BUCKHAM of Pacific 

Seminary, speaking at Andover, and 
President Wheeler of the University of 
California at Columbia 
University’s Com- 
mencement, agree in saying that out of 
California’s loss she has gained; out of 
her lack she has learned. ‘‘ We always 
knew,”’ says President Wheeler, ‘‘ after a 
sort, that buildings and mechanism and 
equipment do net make a city, but now 
we have seen a city, robbed of everything 
but men, continue and reassert its life 
barehanded; we have learned the inner 
mystery of the high religion of being a 
good loser.’’——It is regrettable that the 
insurance companies—so many of them— 
are delaying payment of money due prop- 
erty owners in San Francisco and other 
devastated towns, and that some of them 
are planning to cut materially their pay- 
ment of fire losses when made. It is 
quite natural that the authorities should 
plan to retaliate by driving out of the 
state companies which’so act. It is easily 
possible to pillory them before the coun- 
try at large in a way so as to make them 
suffer for their course.——A representa- 
tive group of San Francisco financiers is 
now in the East endeavoring to secure a 
large loan from the national Government 
if possible. 


HITSUNDAY, June 3, was the day 
named by a joint letter of appeal 

from all Christian denominations in Eng- 
es land to be observed as a day 
¥Y of prayer for church unity. 

in England = Tt was marked by some im- 
pressive sermons pointing to the Angli- 
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can Church as responsible for the con- 
tinuance of religious educational strife. 
Two examples were prominent, one by 
an Anglican, Canon Henson, at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, whose text was 
Matt. 7: 5, “Thou hypocrite, cast out 
first the beam out of thine own eye,”’ 
etc. He said that as long as Anglicans 
believed in the exclusive validity of an 
Episcopalian ministry they would per- 
force travel the futile and familiar cycle 
which begins with sentiment and ends 
with disappointment; that all which the 
English Churchman means when he pleads 
for the restoration of visible fellowship 
is the natural desire of the natural man, 
that his side in a hotly contested con- 
test should win; and that there is either 
hypocrisy or shallowness in urging prayer 
for a unity obviously impossible. The 
other notable example was the sermon of 
a Congregationalist, Rev. J. H. Jowett 
of Birmingham, whose text was Rom. 
2: 24, ‘The name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles through you.” He 
said that the Anglican Church was 
sharply indicted for its assumed aris- 
tocracy and authority. He found nothing 
wrong with her doctrines or hymns, but 
her temper was often that of the shrew 
and her language was often that of Bil- 
lingsgate. The warfare of the churches 
was masculine, but their cordiality was 
effeminate. Though Churchmen and Non- 
conformists united in the appeal for 
prayer for unity, it would seem that con- 
siderable preliminary work is necessary 
in order that the prayer may be offered in 
faith. 


EGOTIATIONS are proceeding in the 
different states of Australia at the 
instance of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of 

See Australia between the Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists 

and Presbyterians. Joint committees 
have been formed in the different states, 
and from these sub.committees have been 
appointed. Considerable progress has 
been made, and the leaders are hopeful 
that practical results will issue. The best 
spirit has pervaded the consultations. 
It is not expected even by the most 
sanguine that organic union, even if 
practicable, is possible for many years. 
The results of the leaders’ deliberations, 
when their deliberations are completed, 
will, of course, have to go before the sev- 
eral congregations. It is remarkable, 
however, to find that professed adherents 
of Calvinism and professed adherents of 
Arminianism can discuss with perfect 
amity theological questions, and arrive 
at a common understanding. The Bap- 
tists too have had their consultations 
about union. They have had some con- 
ferences with the Disciples of Christ 
about the possibility of amalgamation; 
but the negotiations have been broken 
off, and these bodies are probably farther 
apart than they were before conferring. 
The lion in the way of union there is the 
place which the Disciples of Christ give 
to baptism in the scheme of salvation. 


ONGRESS plans to appropriate the 
wherewithal sufficient to allow the 
Department of State to raise our diplo- 
ee Kalai matic representative at the 
rome) Porte to the rank of am- 
ae bassador, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and imperatively 
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needed in view of the large and growing 
interests of our nation in that country, 
and the critical condition of our relations 
with the Porte at thistime, An ambassa- 
dor will have certain rights of access to 
the Sultan which will make more difficult 
that high art of procrastination, evasion 
and untruth which the Turkish diplomats 
and their royal master so well know how 
to practice. Rey. Francis E. Clark of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, has just said in the Christian 
Endeavor World: 


Thirteen years ago I wasin Turkey. Things 
were bad enough then, but they are worse 
now, more repressive, reactionary and archaic. 
If I should tell all I have heard from reliable 
sources, it would make my readers’ blood boil 
asithas made mine. Cruelties, tortures, secret 
assassinations of Armenian and other Chris- 
tians—these are not things of the past, but are 
the horrible facts of the present year and 
month. Oar own missions and schools are 
in a more perilous condition than ever, and 
since our American fleet was withdrawn from 
Smyrna with only the verbal assurances of 
the Porte that our schools and churches would 
have as many privileges as those of other 
nations, these assurances have been utterly 
repudiated, and there seems no likelihood of 
Americans getting their rights until another 
fleet visits Turkish waters. To France, Eng- 
land, Germany are granted privileges that to 
our country are refused; and the discrimina- 
tion against American missions and Ameri- 
can schools is constantly more severe and 
irritating. 





Godlikeness without Knowing 
God 


The college student who has accepted 
modern conceptions of the universe as 
the scene of action for unvarying law 
faces perplexing questions as to the re- 
ality of a personal God and of com. 
munion with him. Will the religious life 
survive the loss of the consciousness of 
God as the Father counseling with his 
children and accept instead the idea of 
a supreme spiritual force controlling 
human forces? 

President Pritchett, recently of the 
Massachusetts Lastitute of Technology, 
has discussed these questions in a series 
of talks to students, speaking with the 
frankness and friendliness which made 
him so strong and popular a leader of the 
students who came under his care. These 
talks have been published with the title, 
What is Religion? 

President Pritchett insists upon the real- 
ity of religion and its necessity for the best 
and most satisfying life. He defines it as 
the ‘‘ divine life in the human soul, which 
manifests itself as all life does, by the 
growth which it brings forth, the divine 
flowers ef the human heart, unselfishness, 
love, fearlessness, serenity, patience, serv- 
ice.” He distinguishes between religion 
and the science of religion—the disputes 
of the ages pertaining to the latter and 
not to the former. He tells his hearers 
that in accepting and acting upon this 
conception of religion they are not part- 
ing company with their fathers who hold 
traditional beliefs about God but are 
carrying out the older beliefs more per- 
fectly. 

This view of God as a force pervading 
the universe, as the forces of the ma- 
terial world pervade it, raises at once the 
question of personality. Is God a per- 
son, a8 we recognize ourselves to be per- 
sons? To this question the answer is: 
‘*That this conception. of religion and of 


God is inconsistent with the idea of a 
divine omnipotent person interfering di- 
rectly in the affairs of our lives and of 
our world seems to meclear. The whole 
conception of the universe as the man of 
science sees it leads him to recognize the 
presence of God in the working of stead- 
fast and unchanging laws. So far as 
these observations go, and so far as his 
researches into the history of mankind 
throw light upon the question, no in- 
stance of such interference has ever been 
known. On the other hand, it is against 
his whole conception of the orderly and 
just development of the universe.”” And 
elsewhere, repeatedly, he associates the 
word “arbitrary” and “arbitrarily” 
with the traditional action of God in the 
world and with the affairs of men. 

Now having gone so far, we fail to see 
how President Pritchett can refuse to go 
a step farther. For, as he leaves the 
argument, he has made a God in the im- 
age of his philosophy of the material 
world, a being of whom it must be said 
that he is less a person than the man who 
worships him. Love, unselfishness and 
the rest, which by his theory are the 
fruits of this divine inflowing, belong in 
the realm of personality. Can we have 
personal relations with a mere spiritual 
force less in consciousness and character 
than the beings whom it has created and 
whom it enables to climb the heights of 
personality? 

So too, it seems to us that it is his 
“conception of the orderly and just de- 
velopment of the universe ”’ which stands 
in the way of the full acknowledgment 
of the fatherhood of God which Jesus re- 
vealed, and that this conception must 
give way in the face of a profounder 
study of the real nature of personality. 
For if we approach the question from 
another side the difficulty raised by the 
word arbitrary disappears. We can say 
of man that in his free initiative he is 
arbitrary, but on the theory that God is 
perfect in knowledge and the author of 
the ordered world, by that perfection any- 
thing arbitrary is excluded from his 
action. 

The real question lies deeper and is 
entirely begged in this philosophy of the 
university. It is the question of the 
divine and human initiative. President 
Pritchett seems to conceive God entirely 
as a part of the universe and so as much 
the slave of its forces as a stone or an 
animal, and so robs him both of his trans- 
cendence and his initiative. The Old 
Testament, with all its occasional crudity, 
goes deeper than this and holds both the 
immanence and transcendence of God 
and also his free initiative among the 
forces he has made and controls. With 
the conception of uniformity in the work- 
ing of material forces we have no quarrel, 
but we have not yet reached a point of 
view which enables us to dogmatize in 
regard to the scope of the laws which we 
know—much less to pass a universal 
negative upon the free initiative of God 
in his own world. 

We wonder how many holding the cur- 
rent scientific philosophy will be led to 
act upon President Pritchett’s advice to 
join a church and to pray. Many, we 
hope, for the only way of entrance into 
the faith is the way of experiment in 
personal intercourse with God. But the 
advice seems cold and dreary beside the 
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call of Christ to sonship and to rejoicing 
in the warmth and light of the Father’s 
presence. And most men will feel in- 
creasingly, we think, that the widely dif- 
fused craving of the heart for such per- 
sonal relations is a truer pledge of God’s 
nature and index of his purposes than a 
philosophy of uniformity pushed to in- 
clude God himself under the yoke. Presi- 
dent Pritchett’s book, in the figure of the 
once famous Prof. A. A. Hodge, is a lad- 
der to help men out of the pit. But it 
presents no valid reasons why those who 
live upon the higher ground of the expe- 
rience of faith should use it to descend 
upon the lower ground to which the argu- 
ment leads its readers. 





The Future of Andover 


Five years ago the trustees of Andover 
Theological Seminary considered pro- 
posals for its removal to Cambridge with 
relations to Harvard University. Many of 
the alumni of Andover, probably a major- 
ity, strongly opposed removal. A commit- 
tee was formed and a movement organized 
to raise a large sum of money to endow a 
new chair and in other ways to imcrease 
the attractions of the seminary for young 
men studying theology. The movement 
failed, not for lack of effort, certainly 
not for lack of energy and devotion on 
the part of the president of the ey 
and his associates. It has been le 
evident that students preparing for the 
ministry prefer to pursue their profes- 
sional studies in connection with a uni- 
versity, which affords them opportunities 
not possible in any isolated theological 
school, and in or near a city where they 
can prove their theories by practical work 
with people. The Methodist School of 
Theology of Boston University has be- 
come an important source of supply for 
pastors of Congregational churches, while 
Andover has almost ceased to send out 
ministers. In 1893 the number of stu- 
dents in all the classes was 79, in 1896 50, 
in 1899 36, in 1902 12 and this year 14. 

At the ninety-ninth anniversary of 
the seminary last week the trustees an- 
nounced that negotiations were in prog- 
ress with the authorities of Harvard for 
removal to Cambridge, on conditions not 
yet disclosed. They requested the alumni 
to appoint a committee to confer with 
them. This has been done and the com- 
mittee has been instructed to ascertain 
the opinions of the nearly one thousand 
graduates as to what should be done with 
the seminary. 

This action, of course, will be heartily 
approved. It would probably have been 
to the advantage of the seminary if in 
past years the alumni had had a part 
in the election of trustees and in other 
ways had shared in official responsibility 
for its administration. But in order that 
their views may be of value, it is neces- 
sary that they should be.informed as to 
the present situation and as to the pro- 
posals under consideration for removal. 
It is expected that this information will 
go with the three questions to be sent to 
each graduate. 

Andover Seminary will no doubt com- 
plete its first century on the hilltop hal- 
lowed by sacred associations, which have 
given light and leading to multitudes 
in this and other lands. We believe it has 
important work yet todo. We believe it 
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has been proved by a fair trial in these 
latest years that it has no future where it 
now is. What then ought to be done 
with it? Andover men, who owe it so 
much and love it for what it has been 
and may yet be, will give their prayer- 
ful thought to this question, and we be- 
lieve will so wisely answer it that our 
oldest theological school will have a 
future not less worthy than its noble 
past. 


A New Era in Hawaii 


Dr. Doremus Scudder’s annual report 
of the progress of the Evangelical 
churches of Hawaii, issued last month, 
is the most encouraging of recent years. 
These churches are in five groups. The 
predominant race is the Japanese, with 
sixteen churches. ‘It is to be doubted,” 
says Dr. Scudder, ‘‘ whether an equivalent 
gain marked any other year of work since 
missionary effort for this people was 
begun in Hawaii,’”’ New and able evan- 
gelists have been sent to them from Japan. 
One of these churches, with two Sunday 
schools, a young men’s society of 124 and 
a field of thirteen districts each having 
its corps of house to house visitors, leads 
the territory in organization and effective 
service. The Portuguese churches are 
awakening to a new zeal in missionary 
effort, in which a number of educated 
Pertuguese young men are enlisted. The 
six Chinese churches are likely soon to 
increase to ten. Eight day schools are 
maintained for Chinese in Honolulu. 
Within six months more than twelve 
hundred cases have been treated in the 
two dispensaries of the Chinese hospital. 
Three evangelists and a Bible woman 
have come from China to re-enforce the 
work. A new China is being created in 
the younger generation in Hawaii. Of 
the fifty-four native Hawaiian churches 
twenty-seven had additions on confession 
and seven of the ten union churches. 

The task of bringing such diverse peo- 
ples into national and Christian unity is as 
interesting as it is difficult. It requires a 
tolerant and hopeful spirit with constant 
activity. Though it is being wrought out 
on & comparatively small scale in these 
islands, their strategic position in the 
path of commerce between our country 
and the nations of the far East, and their 
oneness with the United States make this 
work of great importance. Only by Chris- 
tian education and Christian fellowship 
can this fair new territory of ours be 
utilized for the regeneration of the great 
Eastern world. The rapid progress of 
the English language can be made a great 
unifying force. The consolidation of the 
Honolulu schools of the Evangelical Ag- 
sociation into the Mid-Pacific Institute 
Dr. Scudder regards as educationally the 
commencement of anew era, The awak- 
ening of the churches to definite evangel- 
izing efforts he describes as a new life. 
They are uniting in labor for the cause 
of temperance, for elevating Christian 
standards of conduct and for aggressive 
Christian work. Seventy-one of these 
churches report a net gain of 1,387 mem- 
bers in their Sunday schools during the 
last year. Several of them are systemat- 
ically contributing to the Hawaiian and 
American Boards of Missions. Able lead- 
ers of each of the different nationalities, 
both men and women, are coming to the 
front, with plans of evangelistic, social, 





civic and educational ministry adapted to 
the conditions of their people. The prom- 
ise is cheering along many lines and is 
supported by much already accomplished. 

Of course the new opportunities open- 
ing are in themselves an earnest call for 
larger help from without. The decision 
of Dr. Scudder to undertake the work of 
secretary of the Hawaiian Evangelistic 
Association has been fully justified al- 
ready by results. The gift of $9,000 last 
year by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation has proved an excellent invest- 
ment. That society should be enabled to 
increase its appropriation for the current 
year. It is fortunate in having such a 
field, and our churches when informed of 
this work will welcome the privilege 
of sharing in it. 





A New Juvenile Court 


Massachusetts is to try a new method 
of dealing with bad boys and girls, Here- 
tofore its main question has been, What 
did the child do? It was answered by a 
policeman after the offender had been 
asked to say whether he was guilty or not 
guilty. After the first of September he 
will be charged with being a ‘‘delinquent 
child,” not with being a criminal. ‘‘De- 
linquency ” is a condition, not an offense. 
The misdeed will be a factor in proving 
the child to be in a condition of delin- 
quency, but neither the misdeed nor the 
condition of delinquency are punishable. 

The child becomes practically a ward of 
the state, requiring restraint, discipline, 
supervision. His greatest need is friendly, 
helpful care. The state will furnish it. 
It provides each court with a probation 
officer, whose first business will be to find 
out everything about the child which will 
aid the court in deciding what should be 
done in each case. He will report the facts 
about the child’s character, school record, 
associates, environment. The commission 
of the offense can be proved by the police- 
man, but it will be only one of many 
things considered in disposing of the case. 
The probation officer must find out every- 
thing else. 

If the child does not need institution 
training—and few of them will be sent 
away for the first offense—the probation 
officer will become practically his guard- 
ian, responsible to the court for his well- 
being. He will co-operate with the par- 
ents, with the school authorities, with 
those who have the religious care of the 
child. He will co ordinate, as far as pos- 
sible, all these forces, and bring them all 
to bear for the accomplishment of one 
great purpose—the reclamation and res- 
toration of the delinquent child. Proba- 
tion will not be, as in many cases it now 
is, a mere method of showing leniency. 
It will be a thorough, systematic super- 
vision, with a definitely constructive pur- 
pose. In the new system it will be the 
duty of the judge to decide what shall 
be done with the child. Judges it is 
hoped will take such personal interest in 
the cases that they will visit the homes 
and know the children and the parents 
personally, but in most cases, having 
decided what shall be done, the doing 
will be left to the probation officer, who 
is made the center of the new system. 

The central district of Boston will have 
special facilities for doing the work. A 
new court has been established, which 
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will have no other business except that of 
dealing with delinquent, neglected and 
truant children. It will have time to 
study each case separately, and not only 
time, but limitless opportunity and facili- 
ties. Its four officers, paid for the work, 
should be able to know all that can be 
known about each individual child, and 
to select the best possible means of re- 
claiming him. ; 

The new juvenile court will have a 
power not granted to any other (though 
all should have it) of securing the co- 
operation of unpaid volunteer assist- 
ants to the probation officer. A mam or 
woman who is interested in the work 
can be recognized as a ‘deputy probation 
officer”? without pay, and the oversight 
of a probation child can be given to such 
an officer. In Indianapolis the efficient 
probation officer of the juvenile court, 
Mrs. Rogers, has scores of such assist- 
ants, so that every child on probation has 
a friendly visitor, The Boston law will 
permit the organization of a similar force. 
And we see no reason why the court 
should not be as successfully operated 
here as it has been already carried on in 
New York, Chicago and Denver. 

The possibilities of the new system are 
unlimited, but everything depends upon 
the use made of them by the court and 
all its officials. They can do much—far 
more than has ever been dreamed—but 
they must be supported in their work by 
public sentiment, and they must be aided 
by men and women who realize the truth 
of Judge Mack’s declaration, that ‘‘when 
every successful man, every man who has 
been successful in the true sense of the 
word, takes one child to look after and 
guide through life, the juvenile delin- 
quency question will be solved.” The 
juvenile court will offer opportunities for 
many such men. 





The Problems of Life 


How Much of My Time and Strength 
Has My Neighbor a Right To* 


When the lawyer asked Christ, ‘‘ Who 
is my neighbor?” our Lord confronted 
him with a case of need. That must be 
one and the initial element in our defini- 
tion. My neighbor is one who has need. 
But it is plain enough that we cannot 
meet and satisfy the needs of all the 
world. There is another element neces- 
sary to the definition and that is pro- 
pinquity or opportunity. The robbed 
and wounded man on the Jericho road 
was not neighbor to every scribe and 
lawyer in Jerusalem, but to those three 
who came along the way and saw him 
lying. The acceptance of providential 
claims of need within our reach and to 
the measure of our ability is Christlike 
acknowledgment of the duty of loving 
our neighbor as ourself. 

Have you ever noticed the limitation 
which our Lord implied in this duty of 
neighborly kindness in sending the Sa- 
maritan of the story on his way after 
he had brought the robbed man to the 
inn? The Samaritan was a busy man. 


*Prayer meeting topic for June 24-30. How 
Much of My Time and Strength Has My Neighbor 
a Right To? Luke 10: 25-42; Matt. 15: 21-39. 
What is the meaning of “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself?” The opportunity of service—the 
right to privacy and rest—how are these to be recon- 
ciled? Proportioning tinre and strength. 
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He could not stop to nurse the recovering 
traveler. That part of the duty he was 
able to delegate and Christ implies that 
he was right in delegating it. So he rec- 
ognized the limitation of the command- 
ment, which does not insist that we shall 
love our neighbor better than ourselves. 
It may be that a sudden call of neighborly 
love may thrust aside all earlier claims, 
it is much more common that it must 
make itself a place among already exist- 
ing and urgent claims. We are to be 
stewards of the goods with which our 
master has entrusted us. Upon us rests 
the responsibility of weighing and ad- 
justing claims upon our time and means 
so that we give to each his proper share. 

He whom I cannot reach is not my 
neighbor. He whom I can reach is to 
be helped in the measure of my power. 
There may be times when I am to spend 
and be spent to the very limit of en- 
durance, but the duty of conserving 
energy and economizing time does not 
cease at the ordinary call of neighborly 
kindness. He who overtaxes his strength 
even to be helpful must justify himself 
to God for the waste. It is poor economy 
to be riotously kind for a day and be 
laid aside and become a tax upon the 
kindness of others for a week or a month 
or a lifetime. The law of economy, the 
rule of common sense, the exercise of 
forethought and the duty of proportion- 
ing time and strength are laid upon us 
as stewards of the bounty of God. 

Here, as everywhere in our service, we 
are set for our training in the midst of 
duties and opportunities which often seem 
to interfere and conflict with each other. 
God does not treat us as children whose 
hours are apportioned from without, he 
treats us as men who are free and there- 
fore must consider and decide. We are 
not to allow ourselves to be imposed 
upon, we are not to indulge ourselves. 
Each case must be considered on its 
merits and decided in the clear light of 
the law of love. But to most of us, in 
gifts of time and means, of thought and 
knowledge, our heavenly Father has given 
wonderfully enlarged and rewarding op- 
portunities of neighborly service and in 
accepting them as largely as our strength 
and time and means allow we shall gain 
both delight and education in fellowship 
with him. 





In Brief 


The largest estate ever left by death in 
this country was that of the late Marshall 
Field of Chicago, and so far as can be known 
from the concurrent testimony of those who 
knew him it was honestly gained. 





The wotto chiseled on the grand stand of 
Bowdoin College athletic field is, ‘* Fair play 
and may the best man win.” The political 
party that adopts that motto in earnest—if 
such a party can be organized—will win. 





The recently uncovered bronze doors of the 
Pennsylvania Capitol at Harrisburg revealed 
the portraits of Penrose, Pennypacker and 
Quay. They will suggest the descent from 
William Penn—a long decline from the founder 
of that state. 





The Oregon election was a gain for tem- 
perance worth noting. Six counties at least 
went for prohibition. The Anti-Saloon League 
did yeoman’s work to get the vote for no 
license, and it seems determined to see the 
law enforced. 


A Wisconsin supreme court justice in a bac- 
calaureate address at Ripon College last week 
said multi-millionaires should not be eligible 
to seats in the United States Senate, and that 
there should be a limit to personal fortunes. 
Wisconsin is getting radical politically—and 
otherwise. 


Another confirmation of a Scripture state- 
ment has come to light. A vase containing the 
heart of Rameses II. has been discovered and 
the heart is found to be so hard and hornlike 
that a piece of it for microscopic examination 
could be obtained only by sawing it off. No 
doubt remains that this Pharaoh’s heart was 
hardened. 








Providence, R. I., last week unveiled a 
monument in memory of Roger Williams, the 
gift of the local association of manufacturers 
and mechanics. Roger Williams’s opinions 
are much more popular today than they were 
270 years ago, when he first arrived in what is 
now Rhode Island. The world has moved 
his way in its toleration. 


A new and needed city of refuge has been 
provided. Hartford, Ct., is the place. Its 
law forbids all burning of gunpowder or other 
explosives from July 3 at sunset to July 4 at 
4p.Mm. It is expected that the hotels will be 
filled with refugees from other places without 
such protection. Kansas City is bidding for 
similar popularity in the West. 





Sir Alfred Mosely, who paid a visit of in- 
spection to public schools in this country 
three years ago, is planning to send 500 Brit- 
ish school teachers to the United States and 
Canada to study educational systems. Prob- 
ably more than that number of American 
teachers will be on the way to England 
within the next few weeks. An exchange of 
visits will be a mutual advantage. 


The United States Congress informally ad- 
journed one day last week to rush out on the 
terrace to watch an atmospheric touring car 
sail through the air above and along the length 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, circle around the 
great white dome of the Capitol and alight 
gracefully on the lawn—a miracle of modern 
science more wonderful than walking on 
water, in which attempt the Apostle Peter 
failed. 








We don’t wonder that the Congregational- 
ists of Canada want a simpler creed than the 
one proposed as a basis of union with Pres- 
byterians and Methodists. A company of 
those who ‘had been known as Congregation- 
alists, standing up and avowing that creed, 
would be, as Rey. J. D. Jones of England 
says, performing the act of “‘surrender of 
one of the great truths to which Congrega- 
tionalism has been called of God to witness.’’ 


It is a welcome sign that Connecticut Con- 
gregationalists are beginning to discuss in 
their state and local meetings the present 
political condition of that state. Rev. Gerald 
H. Beard of Bridgeport, at the State Associa- 
tion last week, contrasted President Roosevelt 
with the dominant political figures in Connecti- 
cut to the decided disadvantage of the /atter. 
The attorney general of the state, Mr. Put- 
nam, made an admirable speech of revolt last 
week. 


The venerable Rev. Principal Simon of 
Bradford College, at the recent meeting of the 
Congregational Union of England, said that 
the churches of today are not snfliciently 
stringent in admitting members. ‘* We are 
tempted,’ he said, ‘‘to let amiability stand 
for conversion.”” Here is a finger put directly 
on a ranning sore of the body of Christian 
believers today. In reacting from excessive 
doctrinal tests we have gone to the other 
extreme. 


Church of England journals are calling at- 
tention with lamentation to the fact that 
whereas the House of Commons sat on Ascen- 
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sion Day the House of Lords did not. This 
precedent by a radical and Nonconformist 
legislative majority is grievous to be borne 
by Churchmen, but they may as well adjust 
themselves to the fact that a new day has 
dawned in Eogland. But what if the legisla- 
tors were making laws which bettered condi- 
tions of human beings who could not ascend? 





It used to be considered noble for a man and 
woman to agree to love each other perma- 
nently, ‘“‘for better or for worse”; and if in 
the course of time in either wife or husband 
physical ailments, chronic or temporary, were 
disclosed, it was the part of loyalty and affec- 
tion to face the fact calmly and together meet 
the issues with mutual love and courage. The 
Superior Court in Los Angeles, Cal., last week 
decreed that a divorce should be granted toa 
woman who had discovered that her husband 
had consumption. 





Very timely at this season is a new way, 
just reported to us, of securing a college degree. 
A well-known Massachusetts minister was 
surprised to find attached to his name ina 
college address list the degree of A. M., which, 
although he was entitled to it ‘‘im course,” he 
had never received. On inquiry he learned 
that the postal card on which he had reported 
his statistics had been so postmarked by the 
stamping clerk that the last two letters of the 
name of the office—was it Agawam?—made a 
plain A. M. on the space against ‘*‘ Honorary 
Degrees ’’! 





The Dean of Norwich having intimated that 
he is prepared to see the Church of England 
seek reunion with the Wesleyans, with con- 
cessions as to the historic episcopate, the New 
York Christian Advocate remarks on the un- 
likelihood of the Church of England’s ever 
extending any such welcome, but it adds, “If 
they would, the Wesleyan body as a whole 
would not accept such an invitation if it re- 
quired them to refuse to recognize the orders 
and ecclesiastical quality of the ministers of 
the Presbyterian, Congregational and Baptist 
and other Methodist bodies.” 





The Westminster says of the Christian 
Church in this country: “It has had no part 
nor parcel in the most active work for right- 
eousness which the nation has known for 
years. As an organization it is powerless. 
.. » Itasks of its ministers, not what is true, 
at all hazards, but whatis safe. Hence priests 
are its leaders and scribes its men of light, 
while the prophet stands outside.’’ This 
prophet editor, a much esteemed friend of 
ours, is not really outside, but he seems to 
have stepped out for a moment and we do not 
hear “the wooing note” in this call to be 
let in again. 





Sectarianism in medicine is dying out as 
well as sectarianism in religion. The Mass- 
achusetts Medical Society has voted to ad- 
mit to membership homeopathic physicians. 
The chairman of the committee recommending 
the change, while declaring that the com- 
mittee would be glad to see the end of the 
homeopathic school, admitted that ‘‘ the prac- 
tice of these doctors is so similar to the 
practice of the so-called regulars that there 
is hardly any distinction to be made.” Each 
school has so influenced the other that the 
debt of the people has been increased to both 
of them. 





Pressure was strong enough in the House 
of Representatives last week to lead to adop- 
tion of the proviso that none of the money 
set apart for support of soldiers’ homes 
should be given to institutions maintaining 
a canteen for the sale of liquor on the prem- 
ises. Friends of temperance are not agreed 
as to the wisdom of compelling inmates of 
these homes who are drinkers by long habit 
to find relief for an appetite which they will 
satisfy somehow in the dens which grow up 
about their retreats. On the other hand, 
sentiment is strong against any complicity of 
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the government with a business which is 
under a social ban in most well ordered com- 
munities. 

The Interior, our esteemed Presbyterian con- 
temporary of Chicago, whose orthodoxy is un- 
impeachable, says that “‘the Bible abounds in 
proof that the earlier era of miraculous dealing 
with men was always divinely regarded as an 
era of primary schooling.” It concedes that 
*‘anciently it would have been to the last 
degree impossible for devout men to think of 
any divine presence coming into the world by 
normal birth.’”” Today, however, the fact that 
such a thought has become possible ‘‘ but 
demonstrates how the intense sacredness and 
purity of God’s processes in nature are coming 
to their rightful recognition.’’ This it says in 
discussing how faith is to be kept undismayed 
in the light of current controversy over the 
Virgin Birth. 





Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church and 
a substantial and public-spirited citizen. He 
was a strong supporter of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A., a corporate member of the 
American Beard and generous with his time 
and money. Kingsley A. Burnell, the well- 
known evangelist, who has recently died, was 
maintained in the field largely through Mr. 
Wood’s generosity, and his private benefac- 
tions were numerous and far-reaching. The 
late Dr. Storrs said of him, ‘‘ He was the best 
layman I ever knew.” 





Andover Seminary 


Commencement at Andover this year was 
made unusually significant by the evidence of 
renewed and practical interest in the institu- 
tion and its future by the Alumni Association ; 
by the cordial welcome given to the plan of 


’ alumni representation on the board of trustees 


Personalia 


Drs. Lyman Abbott and George A. Gordon 
have been elected on Harvard’s board of 
preachers for next year. 

Johns Hopkins elects Prof. Charles Me- 
Lean Andrews of Bryn Mawr, as professor 
of history, to succeed Prof. H. B. Adams who 
died in 1901. 

John Alexander Dowie, testifying under 
oath last week, admitted that the revenue he 
enjoyed in his days of palmy pride ranged 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 a year. 

The nomination to the Massachusetts State 
Board of Charity of Prof. Jeffrey R. Brackett 
of Harvard University and Simmons College 
is suitable recognition of an expert. 

Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard University 
will for the coming year be director of the 
American School of Archeology at Jerusalem. 
Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, who has filled this 
office the past year, is to return to his duties at 
Yale Divinity School. 

The late Michael Davitt’s regard for pos- 
terity was shown in the provision of his will 
that nothing from his diaries be printed or 
published or so used as to give pain to friend 
or relative if the comment happened to be 
harsh or censorious. 

Rey. Dr. Edward Abbott, after a pastorate 
of nearly thirty years of St. James Episcopal 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass., has resigned active 
service and become rector emeritus. Dr. Ab- 
bott was for several years previous to this pas- 
torate an editor of The Congregationalist. 

President Roosevelt received from the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church of Amer- 
ica, of which he is the most distinguished lay 
member, an expression last week of its grati- 
tude for his efforts to advance the moral as 
well as the material interests of the nation. 


It is now proper to call the king of Italy 
**Doctor.” The University of Pennsylvania 
did it. Having already decorated Emperor 
William of Germany, Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria, must be similarly honored now or 
the Triple Alliance will certainly go to pieces. 


Philadelphia has made an admirable choice 
of superintendent of schools in Prof. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, professor of pedagogy in the 
University of Pennsylvania, who did much to 
establish our American educational system in 
Porto Rico, and is a well-known speaker and 
writer on religious, as well as educational 
themes. 

Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, Mass , 
is to preach at the City Temple, London, dur- 
ing August and Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford of 
Montclair, N. J, at Whitefield Tabernacle. 
It is gratifying to American Congregational- 
ists to have these prominent pulpits filled by 
so able representatives. Would that the pas- 
tors of those churches, R. J. Campbell and 
Silvester Horne, could be persuaded to give us 
a month of their ministration. 

C. Delano Wood, who has just died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was for many years a pillar in 


by the members of the board, and by the 
formal and informal referenees to the scheme 
for removal of the seminary to Cambridge 
which were heard both at the meeting of the 
Alumni Association, and at the annual dinner. 

The commissioners sent from the churches 
to hear examinations and to report to the 
trustees on the work done by the faculty 
and students were unusually vigilant and 
thoroughgoing, and careful in framing their 
report, and reported verbally to the alumni at 
the dinner, that they had found a fairly good 
state of affairs. The sermon to the graduating 
class on Sunday by Prof. William R. Arnold, 
revealed his gifts as a preacher of power and 
candor. The address before the Society of In- 
quiry by Prof. George William Knox of Union 
Theological Seminary, on The Occident and 
the Orient, was unusual as a feat of memory 
and eloquence, but scarcely equal to Pro- 
fessor’s own standard of careful comment on 
Oriental affairs. It was notable, however, for 
the modern catholic attitude toward the ethnic 
faiths, and for its insistence that Christianity 
must go to the far East with persuasion and 
not dogmatism. Prof. William H.-Ryder’s 
paper at the graduating exercises of the 
class, was a reverent but candid discussion of 
the place of the Bible in the future thought 
of adherents of the Christian faith, and 
frankly recognized the probable permanence 
of certain new conceptions of the Bible as 
an authority lacking in much which hitherto 
has been claimed for it, its limitations as an 
infallible guide in theology and ethics as well 
as in science and history being discerned and 
admitted. % 

Degrees were conferred upon these men 
who constituted the Class of 1906, H. A. 
Barber, Enoch Frye Bell, Bruce W. Brother- 
ston, E.C. Clapp, George H. Heffion and H. L. 
Packard, and upon D. H. Colcord, Class of 
1881, and George W. Mitchell, Class of 1883. Of 
the graduating class, Mr. Barber has already 
been ordained at Rye, N. H.; Mr. Packard is 
ordained the present week at Kingston, and 
Mr. Clapp begins his pastorate at Lisbon, 
N. H., July 1. Mr. Brotherston has received 
the seminary fellowship and is to pursue 
philosophical study at Andover; Mr. Bell’s 
study has been in preparation for continued 
missionary work in Japan; Mr. Heffion has 
not decided upon his pastorate. 

Of the Middle class, A. A. McBride supplies 
during the summer at Berkshire, Vt., and 
C. L. Miller is acting pastor of Zion Congre- 
gational Church, Haverhill. Of the Junior 
class, P. G. Favor continues service at the 
Concord Reformatory, D. I. Gross continues 
his supply of the Rial Side Church, Beverly, 
and W. E. Riebel supplies at East Arlington, 
Vt. 

The annual necrological report was rendered 
by Mr. Arthur W. Kelley, and in the speeches 
of reminiscence which followed especial refer- 
ence was made to Dr. Lyman Whiting the 
**bishop of western Massachusetts.”’ 

The Alumni Association in response to’a 
formal verbal intimation from Pres. George 
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Harris of the board of trustees elected a per- 
manent committee of five members: Rev. S. V. 
Cole, Norton, Rev. H. P. Dewey, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Rev. William E. Wolcott, Lawrence, 
Rey. E. S. Tead, Boston, and Rev. Harris G. 
Hale, Brookline, who are to have among their 
other duties mediation, as a representative 
body, between the trustees and the alumni 
in all affairs of concern to the institution. 
President Harris also announced that the 
board of trustees hereafter would elect as 
a trustee a representative of the alumni to 
be named by them; that they would be glad to 
have such alumni representation on the board; 
and that the election of Charles L. Noyes 
of Somerville to fill a vacancy, while not 
technically an election under the new plan, 
virtually issuch. The president of the Alumni 
Assotiation for the coming year will be Rev. 
Harris G. Hale of Brookline. 

President Harris announced to the alumni 
that the trustees had been giving serious and 
prolonged thought to the future of the semi- 
nary; that it had been decided that proposi- 
tions to remove beyond Massachusetts’ borders 
were out of the question for legal reasons, and 
that if removal was to come, naturally Boston 
or Cambridge was the place. He stated that 
negotiations with Harvard University had 
been opened and been welcomed by the uni- 
versity in a general way. 

A definite decision had not been reached, 
and the trustees would welcome the appoint- 
ment of a committee from the alumni to con- 
fer with them as to future steps. Comment 
on this statement of President Harris fol- 
lowed, with arguments pro and con, and 
ended in delegating to the new committee of 
five such representative capacity to speak for 
the alumni as President Harris requested, it 
being recommended however in resolutions 
first introduced by Rev. J. S. Sewall but 
modified before adopted, that this committee 
of the alumni ascertain from the entire body 
of alumni their views, first as to how the 
seminary is to be strengthened and maintained 
if it remains on the hill, what their prefer- 
ences are as to the Cambridge proposition, 
and what suggestions they have to make rel- 
ative to closer relations between the seminary 
and the churches and the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts. 


A Word from Jee Gam 


The well-known Chinaman who has worked 
so long and faithfully in the heart of China- 
town, San Francisco, under the direction of 
the A. M. A. writes thus to an Eastern friend 
about the bearings of the earthquake on our 
Christian enterprise there: 


Two out of three of our missions in San 
Francisco were destroyed by the fire. The 
Central Mission, costing $15,000 and valued 
at $25,000, was damaged by earthquake and 
later destroyed by fire. Also the Barnes Mis- 
sion, valued about $4,000. The remaining one 
is the West Mission, the smallest of the three 
and situated far from the center of the town. 

My family and I lost everything. I was out 
of town at the time, so that my family could 
not even save any clothes except those which 
they wore. All my books, sermons and manu- 
scripts, comprising the accumulation of years, 
were also destroyed. 

The rebuilding of our mission is a question 
which confronts us at the present time. The 
mission owns the land, and we hope we will be 
able to build a modern structure suitable for 
the new conditions brought about by the dis- 
aster. Rev. Dr. Pond is well and is working 
for funds for the rebuilding of the missions in 
San Francisco. JEE GAM. 








The Pan-Anglican Congress to be held in 
London in 1908 is to have popular evening 
meetings in Albert Hall, and will publish at 
once a leafiet for free distribution describing 
the aims and ideals of the congress and the 
plans for its meetings. 
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Boston, Wise and Otherwise 


Third Article in the Series A Social Quest in New England 


By Pror. Epwarp A. STEINER, IowA COLLEGE 


It has been my good fortune to see 
Boston several times in different ways, 
and in each view there was a distinct ex- 
perience, and athrill anda throb. Ihave 
never quite lost the feeling of that great 
emotion which swept over me when I saw 
it for the first time, when it breathed to 
me an old world greeting in its London- 
esque mood. And how the fog hung low 
over the bay and crept around the narrow 
streets, making one expect each moment 
that he would run into a cab or a ’bus, 
or see rising out of the fleecy mist, mas- 
sive St. Paul. 

I recall, too, the emotion of that further 
look, when it became intensely American, 
with the first glimpse of the Shaw Monu- 
ment, the old State House and Faneuil 
Hall, with their patriotic memories. And 
how that glorious past became more glori- 
ous still, after a visit to the Old South 
Meeting House and King’s Chapel, en- 
twined in ivy and enshrined forever in 
the hearts of the American people. 

Nor, of course, shall I ever forget my 
first glimpse of that center of the Pilgrim’s 
faith, as I imagined it—the Congrega- 
tional House—the very hub of the Hub, 
if not of the whole universe. With what 
wide.eyed awe I looked upon secretaries, 
male and female, whose names are house- 
hold words, and how eagerly I scanned 
the faces of the Congregational celebri- 
ties who occasionally attend the Ministers’ 
Meeting in the Catacombs of the Congre- 
gational House. 

I think I went over that building from 
the roof to the cellar, looking hungrily at 
even the pigeon holes where Congrega- 
tional ideals are kept on file—always with 
the thought in mind that all of this was 
holy ground. No doubt I suffered some 
disenchantments, all pilgrimages rub some 
glory from our shrines; but I like to 
harbor my emotions and I do not easily 
allow my illusions to suffer shipwreck ; 
so Congregational Boston still wears a 
halo in my memory although the halo 
has rusted in spots. 

I shall never forget when, after a night 
spent in the wilderness of Boston (and I 
had been in the wilderness), I was led to 
the very pinnacle of a caravansary from 
which one can see Boston and all its 
glory. With what pride, my cicerone 
(who was not Satan) showed me the pin- 
nacles of temples, palaces and other car- 
avansaries, and with equal pride outlined 
the boundaries of the Boston in which he 
lives and labors. It was Boston garnished 
by Harvard, Roxbury, the Back Bay, 
Brighton, the Newtons and the Welles- 
ley’s; and seasoned by memories of Emer- 
son, Holmes, Lowell and the Browning 


Club. 
THE OTHER BOSTON 


This may have been the real and great 
Boston; but I had seen another Boston, 
which he knew not, garnished by endless 
stretches of streets, unfamed if not in- 
famous, with rows of tenements and 
acres of common squalor; with uncom- 
mon brothels and gambling houses, sea- 
soned by lumps of Chinese, Armenians, 
Syrians, Poles, Russian Jews and Italians, 


who knew not Emerson, nor Lowell nor 
Holmes, and who had never even heard of 
the Congregational House. 

Boston, from the pinnacle of a eara- 
vansary, after one has eaten a luncheon, 
beginning with oysters on the half shell 
and ending with a Havana cigar, is 
rather a dangerous vision for the seer, 
and many a man has here lost the keen- 
ness of his spiritual vision, being blinded 
by the effulgence of the sight. The other 
Boston which I had seen, disclosed itself 
to me early one summer’s morning around 
the busy wharfs where Portuguese and 
Dalmatian fishermen brought in the har- 
vest from the perilous sea. It opened its 
dark, grimy portal to me beneath the 
curving stretches of that huge monstros- 
ity, the elevated railway ; to the right and 
the left of it were small shops under tene- 
ment houses congested by humanity. 


SYRIA AND ARMENTA 


Blindly I followed a ceaseless stream 
of human activity, which carried me into 
an Oriental oasis where Syrian women 
and children, in rather a leisurely fashion, 
went about the common tasks of daily 
life, many of them being performed 
**Pro bono publico.” How- dulled the 
Orient is in New England, and how 
homely these women, who amid the pic- 
turesque dirt of Beirut had enchanted 
me. [I followed some Syrian women, 
heavily laden by baskets, into Syrian 
stores, where they replenished them from 
the stock of notions with which .they 
were soon to annoy the good housewife, 
and with Oriental shrewdness sell goods 
made in Connecticut by Yankee machin- 
ery, for the handmade article of the 
Orient. 

Before I knew it I was in Armenia; as 
much in Armenia as if I were in Erzroom 
or Anatolia. Dust laden grocery stores I 
entered, where Turkish water pipes lined 
the shelves and curious spices were kept 
in odd looking jars, and where black-eyed 
Armenian children came to buy a penny’s 
worth of peppermints just as they do in 
Armenia. There were long, melancholy 
looking streets in this Armenia, but men 
and women had lost the hunted look and 
felt no fear of Kurds and Turkish soldiers. 
There are many peddlers among them, 
shrewd traders, who will some day accu- 
mulate fortunes, working men of many 
types, weavers of rugs, beaters of metal, 
cunning artificers who have enlivened the 
sometimes dull New England homes by 
their bright gew-gaws of more or less 
artistic value. 

At first Armenia seemed far from 
America, but I soon discovered that the 
men knew us, even if we did not know 
them, and I felf a vague fear that they 
know our weaknesses better than our 
strength and are imitating our material- 
ism while not reaching after our ideals. 

A smaller group of Persians I discov- 
ered; fire worshipers, who were in great 
danger of being idolized by some faddists, 
who saw in these shrewd, sharp, ill-kept, 
long haired, ignorant heathen, the bring- 
ers of new light into Boston’s darkness. 


THE JEWS OF VARIED TYPES 


Next I found the Jews, Russian and 
Polish, living along the streets stretch- 
ing South and far North; keepers of 
shops of all varieties, busy scavengers 
of secondhand articles, busier than we 
know, with thread and needle in cloth- 
ing and sweat shops. They are dealers 
in jank, the refuse and wreckage of our 
industrial establishments—creators of 
new avenues of trade and of some new 
industries. Some of these Jews know 
that they live in Boston and act like it. 
I had alighted at the North Station and 
was walking with a lady whose luggage 
I had offered to carry to the car. She 
had a baby on one arm and a large 
satchel in the other hand, so in order 
not to knock against her with the heavy 
satchel which I carried, I walked on the 
inside. Suddenly from his shop door, a 
Russian Jew, in English strongly tainted _ 
by Yiddish, called out, “You greenhorn, 
don’t you know that in Boston men 
don’t walk on the insides of the ladies?’’ 
Promptly, as though impelled by a com- 
mand, I shifted my load, and ‘‘ walked 
on the outside of the lady.” 

That Jew has sensed the spirit of 
Boston, and preaches its gospel of- de- 
corum. The same day a little sharp 
eyed Jewish lad was lured from his news- 
papers by my recklessly buying all that 
he had; he, too, was Bostonese, to the 
dropping of his Rs, and the picking them 
up again, to put where they did not be- 
long. He was a product of the public 
school, not yet finished, but in the mak- 
ing, and over him hovered the benedic- 
tion of some noble teacher, whose glory 
he reflected. ‘‘Teacher? O yes! teacher 
was even more than parents, almost like 
God. Teacher knew more than the stupid 
rabbi, who tried to drill into him the 
Hebrew alphabet.”’ 

The boy had neither church nor syna- 
gogue, nor priest nor preacher nor rabbi; 
he had but two things to cling to—the 
school and the settlement. Pitiful was 
his scorn of the faith of his fathers, 
the accusation and condemnation of 
every thing Jewish, the contempt with 
which he called his people ‘‘Sheney”’; 
the horror of fast and feast days, and 
his delight in the anticipation of a Jew- 
ish Sabbath meal. He will become what 
Max Nordeau calls a ‘‘stomach Jew,” 
in opposition to the ‘‘soul Jews,” who 
alas! are growing fewer and fewer, on 
both sides of the sea. 

This boy, grown up, or growing up in 
Boston, knew nothing of us, of our type 
of Christianity, or of Christianity at all; 
except the fact that the world is divided 
between Christiansand Jews. Thesettle- 
ment has done something for him; it 
has given his unskilled fingerS the taste 
for handicraft, and he told me with 
honest pride of the things he had made 
with “his own hands.”’ It has also 
given him a knowledge of human kind- 
ness, although he does not yet realize 
that the men and women in the settle. 
ments are working because of the love 
they have for God’s children. 
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Other Jews, innumerable, I saw and 
talked to, and found clinging to them 
more or less of Boston’s influence, both 
good and bad, and dealing with Boston 
both well and ill. I was surprised to find 
how large and honorable a part the Jew 
plays in Boston’s mercantile world, and I 
found also that in refined Jewish circles 
are many men and women the intellectual 
equals of their Christian friends. Large 
numbers of them are in the Christian 
Science churches, the Ethical Culture 
Society and sprinkled thinly through the 
Unitarian and Congregational churches; 
but always keeping their Jewish past in 
the background, for fear of social dis- 
crimination. 

LITTLE ITALY 


From the Jewish section I wandered 
into Italy, for where the Jews are; there 
are the Italians also. They are well 
housed and are making great strides up- 
ward. I met Italian boys fifteen and six- 
teen years of age, from whom the Latin 
has gone, with the smell of garlic, and 
who look and act like full-blooded Anglo- 
Saxons, quite bewildering the older Ital- 
ians as they see this swift change in their 
progeny; a change too swift to be good. 
I witnessed a funeral in the Italian quar- 
ter; the many carriages, the profusion 
of artificial flowers and the gayly-clad 
mourners anticipating a ride in a caléche. 
The priest whom I interviewed a day 
after, encourages this lavish expenditure, 
for he says: ‘‘It shows that we have 
some respect for the dead.’”’ ‘‘I have, sir,” 
he said, in his broad accent, ‘‘ twenty-six 
Protestant churches in my parish, and I 
see them bury their dead like dogs; one 
or two carriages and no flowers. Ah! 
Protestantism is materialism and is on 
its last legs in Boston.”” The priest was 
hopeful of a speedy triumph over all 
Protestantism and pessimistically pic- 
tured its decay, predicting a Roman Cath- 
olic America in half a century. But his 
complaint was loud and bitter against his 
Italian parishioners; they were stingy, 
fearfully stingy, fierce in their anger and 
quick with their stilettos—they were in a 
word ‘‘just Dagos.”” In my judgment, 
which I must confess is the result of a 
hasty and perhaps superficial view of 
them, the Italians in Boston measure 
up to any of the other foreigners and 
much above some of them. 

A good Boston woman complained bit- 
terly that an Italian family had moved 
into her neighborhood, close to her very 
door, and for awhile she was most un- 
happy. Of course she had always prayed 
for the Italian’s conversion, but now that 
he was at her door he was a menace. 
The Italian had six children, the Boston 
woman but one and that one she guarded 
like the apple of her eye, carefully keep- 
ing her away from the numerous Italian 
children who were supposed to be swathed 
in microbes. Soon the Italian caught the 
spirit of the neighborhood, and his lawn 
outshone in trimness that of his neigh- 
bor, smiling crocuses came up in the 
spring and flowers bloomed in the front 
and back yards until the frost shrivelled 
their glory. 

The Italian children lured the little 
New England girl by their flowers and 
their gay laughter so that she often left 
. her mother’s silent and somber house for 
their more humble but cheery dwelling; 
and thus the children grew into each 


other’s lives. As Maud did, so did the 
Italians. Maud was not permitted to 
play out of doors on Sunday, neither were 
the Italians; Maud had her hair docked, 
and promptly other locks were curtailed 
and the little Italians looked like bob- 
tailed horses. 

The remarkable fact in this close social 
relationship is this: that Maud, who plays 
daily with the little Italians is not grow. 
ing like them, but that all the little 
Italians are growing to be like Maud. 

I discovered an interesting Protestant 
Italian pastor, a Baptist, and stumbled 
into an Italian barber shop whose owner 
had become a fervent Salvationist. Not 
ashamed of his conversion, he had hung 
Bible verses around his shop; over each 
chair, facing the victim, was this appro- 
priate verse, ‘‘ Prepare to meet thy God,”’ 
while at the rear, visible as one faced the 
mirror, was another, ‘‘ Jesus is able to 


save.”’ 
THE ATHENIANS 


I walked through stretches of modern 
Greece, territory closed to me by bar- 
riers of speech, but here, too, I could see 
something of the nobler Boston in ignoble 
surroundings. I found myself in a blind 
alley full of Chinese, all smiles and silence 
to the stranger, but chattering like mag- 
pies to their own. Here I met a really 
remarkable Christian Chinaman, half boy 
yet, at least so he seemed to me, who, in 
a Baptist church, had caught the passion 
of the Christ and was preparing to return 
to China to preach the good tidings. 


BOSTON AS A MISSION FIELD 


Everywhere I found underneath the 
foreign problem some outstretched help- 
ing hand; many missions and benevolent 
institutions and, above all, many noble 
individuals at work, who are lifting low- 
est Boston to its proper level. Many of 
these institutions are unlabeled, and best 
so; but I missed, and too much, our own 
churches at work. It seemed to me, al- 
though in this I may be wrong, that we 
are far out-distanced by others in good 
works, in this city in which I thought we 
were hardest at work for the redemption 
of men. I do not know what the average 
Bostonian thinks of Boston; but I know 
that Boston still needs and desperately 
needs redemptive forces at work, and at 
work passionately and earnestly. 

The Boston I know is as dark and 
wretched and sinful as any city which I 
have seen in America, although per- 
chance, less violent in its vice. The 
Boston I know, gambles openly, drinks 
and gets drunk, is flauntingly lewd and 
‘has all the ear-marks of a modern Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The Boston I know des- 
perately needs conversion to Christ’s law 
for its own ealvation. The Boston I 
know is full of heathenism; and whole 
missionary boards might be kept busy 
in the Boston I know and in the one 
which I do not know. : 

No doubt there are radiating from many 
warm centers flashes of life and light into 
its darkness, but the men I know, men 
whom I love and honor, are refrigerators 
rather than dynamos, and sometimes I 
think (and this I know is heresy) that 
the Congregational churches keep our 
ideals on ice, or preserve or embalm them, 
I sometimes try to think, and this in ex- 
tenuation, that the average Boston Con- 
gregationalist does not know that new 
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Boston with its untutored tribes and its 
growing, menacing mass; but if he knows, 
then I doubt that he cares. 

One warm, radiant, hopeful spot in 
Congregational Boston which I have 
found is the room of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society. The secre- 
tary who occupies that room is a dis- 
covery, and he who discovered him and 
placed him there is a statesman of no 
small caliber. He has a face like Luther’s, 
with Luther’s passion, but with more 
gentleness, and the spirit of those who 
‘inherit the kingdom.” He not only 
knows the foreigners and can speak to 
many of them, but he knows them sym- 
pathetically. He uses Hebrew termi- 
nology like a Jew, speaks Swedish ard 
Norwegian, and knows enough Italian 
to read the communion service of the 
Episcopal Church in that tongue, and Ger- 
man—ah! that fluent German which tells 
of a rich heritage of its culture; and he 
smiles entrancingly in all languages. He 
sees the soul in this ‘‘ riffraff,’’ the child 
of God in these ‘‘yellow dogs,’”’ and he 
treats them accordingly, and Boston and 
Massachusetts and American Congrega- 
tionalists may learn much from F. E. 
Emrich, the secretary of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society of Massachusetts. 





The World Around 


The General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America, which concluded its centennial 
meeting last week in New York, formed plans 


looking to co-operation with other religious ° 


bodies of the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment, proposing a general council to consider 
the relations of these bodies to one another 
and the division of domestic and foreign mis- 
sionary fields. 

Dr. John Hunter of Glasgow says it is not 
the supreme purpose of the churches to in- 
duce people to support them, but rather to 
make the churches worth supporting. 


. . . It is not our mission to fill buildings any- 
how, but to make what goes on in our sacred 
buildings, our services of worship and teach- 
ing, as uplifting, illuminating and inspiring 
as possible, so that serious people, or people 
in their serious moods, will care to come to 
them, and wish that there were twice as many 
Sundays in the year. 

Holland meant so much to the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers in so many ways that it is imperative 


that descendants of the Pilgrims should never - 


cease to be interested in the Hollanders who 
came to this country and set up the Reformed 
Church in America, which has just been hold- 
ing its one hundredth General Synod. One 
of the smaller and more conservative of the 
Protestant denominations, this excellent body 
of Christians has produced a fine type of 
clergy and laity, the most distinguished of 
the latter being the President of the United 
States, who sent a cordial letter to the synod 
last week. : 
The first step in the organization of the 
Colorado School of Forestry has been taken by 
the appointment, by the trustees of Colorado 
College, of Mr. W. C. Sturgis, Ph. D., as dean 
of the school. A graduate of Harvard, Mr. 
Sturgis won his Ph. D. in natural sciences at 
the same institution. After ten years’ service 
in New Haven as vegetable pathologist of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
he became special lecturer on the diseases of 
forest trees in the Yale Forest School, and 
shortly after became connected with Colorado 
College. He will have general oversight of 
the school, having associated with him an ex- 
pert forester. The technical instruction will 
be given at the college and field work will be 
done in the forest area included in Manitou 


’ Park. d 
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The Spirit of Unity 


in Discussing Union 


By Pres. W. Douglas Mackenzie, Hartford Theological Seminary 


Various communications and articles 
in the Advance and The Congregation- 
alist have awakened in me the desire to 
say a few things, which may not be with- 
out value, on the spirit with which we 
Congregationalists should carry on the 
discussion of the proposed union of the 
three denominations. The letter of my 
friend and former pupil, Rev. R. W. Gam- 
mon of Decatur, Ill, in The Congrega- 
tionalist, June 9, has brought me to the 
writing point. 

1. It is a sad but an indubitable histor- 
ical fact that complete unanimity has 
been rare when unions of denominations 
have taken place in the past. And yet 
these unions have almost invariably pro- 
duced immense good, even although small 
sections of one or both of the uniting 
bodies have refused to go with their 
brethren. The mere fact, therefore, that 
some, moved by strong conservatism of 
spirit and other sentiments, may hold 
back, is no conclusive argument against 
the promotion of union between allied 
denominations. That there should be 
any dissentients from such a course is 
certainly to be regretted, but it would 
be a remarkable movement which was 
carried on without them. 

2. Ido not believe that any union was 
ever consummated in reference to which 
one criticism was not steadily made, 
namely, that the churches were not in- 
terested, that the laity as a whole were 
not taking part in it. I have watched 
several movements for union on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and have been al- 
ways amused as well as surprised at the 
persistence with which this argument was 
pressed. I do not know what practical 
people expect the laity to do in such a 
case in order to manifest their interest; 
or whether they believe, when they take 
the whole circumstances into account, 
that it is possible for the general mass of 

rivate members in large denominations 
to cherish much enthusiasm for any such 
movement when it does not directly affect 
the immediate life of their individual con- 
gregations. They may be convinced that 
it is right. They may acquiesce in its pro- 
motion. But the last thing that I would 
expect would be, in any such movement, 
a widespread enthusiasm among the pri- 
vate members of the denominations in 
question. 

As a matter of fact, in all such move- 
ments the leaders must be presumed to 
be real leaders, guides of their flocks in 
the highest spiritual sense of the word. 
I may add, however, that, having spoken 
several times and in various places on the 
present union movement, I have been 
surprised and delighted to hear the warm- 
est approval of it given by private mem- 
bers in almost every audience I have 
addressed; but I know also they will 
never take any personal part in promot- 
ing it. They will leave that to those into 
whose hands the care of such an event 
naturally falls. 

8. The question of a name for the new 
denomination is inevitably one of the 
most sensitive of all that must be con- 
sidered ina unionmovement. Itseemsto 
me, however, that the choice of a name 
ought to be left, if not till the very last, 


then as near the end of all other negotia- 
tions as possible. Especially is this neces- 
sary when denominations of such varied 
size numerically and varied influence his- 
torically are concerned as in the case be- 
foreus. Mutual acquaintance is essential 
to the right choice even of the new name. 
There must be much discussion about it. 
But I trust that no one will assume at 
the start and make it a reason for oppos- 
ing the union, that the name ultimately 
chosen will prove an injury to the 
churches which choose it, or that those 
interests which are the most extensive 
will be ignored in the decision of the 
matter. 

4, Iam moved by various remarks that 
have been made to urge that amongst 
ourselves as Congregationalists there 
should be no suggestion or assumption 
by any section that others are disloyal 
to the denomination. The question be- 
fore us is not whether we are to cease 
being Congregationalists and become wor- 
shipers of bishops. There is not a single 
man in the denomination who has made 
any such proposal, even in the secret of 
his own heart. The present discussion 
regarding reorganization is not raised 
only by this movement for union. It 
has been rising like an irresistible flood 
through recent years all over American 
Congregationalism. We are ripe in any 
case for extensive changes in our meth- 
ods of managing the national societies, 
church extension in city and country, and 
ministerial standing. 

I am not speaking without warrant, for 
the radical changes which have been al- 
ready made in various State Associations 
confirm this statement. And both Eng- 
lish and Scottish Congregationalists have 
been reorganized. And yet none of these 
changes already made has been found to 
interfere with the true Congregationalism 
of the churches in those states and coun- 
tries. If some of the proposals made by 
the Dayton council are felt to go too 
far, it is not yet time to assert that any 
one who supported them there or else- 
where is a traitor to his denomination. 
I am persuaded that it is only necessary 
to prove that any suggested element in 
the new constitution will injure Congre- 
gational freedom and self-respect, and 
it will be at once abandoned by every 
Congregationalist in the land. But this 
we can discover best without rancor and 
suspicion. If we assume that every other 
man is honestly seeking how to make Con- 
gregationalism most effective, we shall 
discuss his plan and our own with that 
calmness which leads into the light. 

5, Inall discussions concerning denomi- 
national union there are those who raise 
the question whether union as such is 
desirable or not. Some even seem to 
imagine that it is an argument against 
any one case of union to prove that de- 
nominationalism has been used of God 
for the extension of the Church, and that 
a monotony of uniformity would lead to 
stagnation and death in the Church. I 
desire to urge with all earnestness that 
the abstract question as to whether uni- 
versal uniformity is desirable, if possible, 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
practical question whether union of these 
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brethren here and now is practicable and 
desirable. This is the question before the 
Methodist Protestant Church, the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ, and the 
Congregationalists of America. 

No one would be so bold as to assert 
that the proposed union will undoubtedly 
be consummated. No one would urge 
that the consummation should be forced 
hastily. Let us take even years to secure 
it, rather than endanger unanimity by 
hasty action. But those who were at 
the Dayton council must surely all have 
felt that the leaders of the denominations, 
at any rate, both desired the union and 
believed it to be possible. The prelim- 
inary sketches of the method of union 
which they made were avowedly only 
preliminary, and will require prolonged 
consideration and much revision. 

I have written these words in order 
to urge upon my brethren that we should 
not say anywhere, still less that we 
should print a single word of bitterness 
or of mutual suspicion. Shall we not 
assume that if this thing ought to be 
done it can be done; and that, on the 
other hand, if it can be done, in the 
name of all common sense and the Spirit 
of Christ, it ought to be done? 





Sunday School Leaders Co- 
operating 


How Can the Sunday School Editorial 
Association and the [Sunday school] Lesson 
Committee Have Agreeable and Continuous 
Co-operation? was the question for discussion 
at the recent meeting of the first-named body 
at Winona Lake, Ind., June 6-8. There was 
good reason for placing this question upon 
the program. The lesson committee of late 
has been growing sensitive. The British 
brethren have intimated that they think the 
lesson editors were dominating or trying to 
dominate the lesson committee, the result 
being that at Toronto this body intimated to 
a committee sent from the Editorial Associa- 
tion that it would prefer that suggestions 
should come from the lesson editers as indi- 
viduals and not from the association. 

But the advanced courses have been the 
main trouble. Having been directed at the 
Toronto convention to prepare advanced 
courses for three years, a list of lessons for 
that period appeared in an almost incredibly 
short time after the adjcurnment of the con- 
vention. These courses had not the slightest 
reason to be called ‘‘advanced.’’ The lesson 
editors promptly decided that they could not 
use them, and a subcommittee of their ex- 
ecutive committee was appointed te draw up 
an outline course for one year, and present 
that to the lesson committee for its approval. 
This it did after the course had been submitted 
to one of the best Biblical experts in the coun- 
try for emendation and rearrangement. . 

When this course was sent to the secretary 
of the lesson committee that officer desired to 
know whether the committee was to be looked 
upon as the servants of the Editorial Associa- 
tion. It was replied that the question might 
well be turned around, and the lesson cémmit- 
tee be asked whether the lesson editors are 
compelled to accept every course put out by 
them. Are not the lesson committee the serv- 
ants of the churches of which the editors are 
the official representatives? 

The course presented by the lesson editors 
was not accepted by the lesson committee at 
its recent meeting at Buffalo. Perhaps the 
lesson committee enjoyed having the privilege 
of rejecting a course presented by the editors. 
Instead of approving that course, as it might 
well have done in the interests of amity, the 
lesson committee has come out with a new 
course of its own preparing. 
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Here was a situation which afforded the best 
of opportunities for a complete rupture of the 
two bodies, but it was discussed at Winona 
Lake in the most temperate spirit. Two of 
the lesson committee took part in the debate. 
It was felt that it would be disastrous for the 
two bodies not to be able to have “‘ agreeable 
and continuous co-operation.”’ It was delight- 
ful to see what a truly Christian spirit was 
manifest, though plain words were spoken. 
If the co operation should be broken off it will 
be only through new and unnecessary com- 
plications. 

The new course presented by the lesson 
committee has neither been approved nor re- 
jected by the editors. The advanced course 
formulated by the editors has the right of 
way, and besides runs parallel to the Inter- 
national lessons for the coming year. For 
these reasons it will probably be issued in 
syndication by the more prominent denomi- 
national houses, such others joining with them 
as may desire. Admittedly, however, the 
lesson committee course is a good one, though 
it needs some emendation, and inasmuch as 
it parallels the studies of 1908 on John’s Gos- 
pel, it is likely to be published then. By 
this course all causes of friction should be 
smoothed away. 

One of the most interesting sessions of the 
association was that devoted to considering 
how the cause of missions, at home and abroad, 
could be promoted through the lesson and 
other periodicals. At the Toronto convention 
the editors had already shown their interest in 
this matter by asking that two temperance 
lessons be made optional and two missionary 
lessons be put in their place. The request 
never came before the convention, the execu- 
tive committee fearing that it would be like a 
bomb thrown among the delegates, many of 
whom are absolutely fanatical in their demand 
that the temperance lessons shall be continued. 

At Winona Lake the editors adopted a reso- 
lution requesting all lesson writers to empha- 
size the missionary obligation in each lesson 
where it can legitimately be done. A commit- 
tee was appointed to gather suitable material 
for the common use of all, including incidents, 
facts and illustrations, of what is being done 
in the home and foreign field. This movement 
is rendered necessary by the increase of in- 
terest in missions on the part of young people. 
Their enthusiasm and devotion are such that 
apathy in the churches cannot much longer 
continue. Where the young people lead the 
old folks will be sura in time to follow. The 
most hopeful sign at the present day is the in- 
creasing response of the young to the com- 
mand to go and disciple all nations. The 
Sunday School Editorial Association will be 
a power in stimulating this movement. 

M,C. He 


Biblical Lectures at the Boston 
Twentieth Century Club 


This enterprising organization is early in 
the field with its announcement of Biblical 
lectures this winter. Dean Hodges of Cam- 
bridge, Prof. George F. Moore of Harvard, 
Prof. John W. Platner of Andover and Dr. 
Frank W. Sanders are the lecturers selected 
and the themes, respectively, Some Preachers 
of the Eighth Century, Jewish Theology in 
New Testament Times, The Beginnings of the 
Christian Church, and The Prophet Ezekiel. 








Interesting light on the evolution of anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of God is shed by Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser’s paper in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, in which she tells of her interviews with 
eminent Japanese soldiers who have attribu- 
ted their recent victories to the Imperial Maj- 
esty, the Mikado. ‘‘ The Emperor is our Fa- 
ther,” they say, ‘“‘each of us feels to him the 
strongest filial affection. He also is our God 
and so long as we are faithful and obedient to 
him we are fulfilling the mandates of reli- 
gion.” 
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_ The Congress of Religion as an Object Lesson 


By Rev. David Beaton, D. D., Lincoln Park Church, Chicago 


Oar age has been characterized as the era 
of religious union, but few of the movements 
for federated chureh unions come as near to 
fulfilling the Master’s prayer—“‘that ye all 
may be one”—as the Congress of Religion 
which has just held its twelfth annual con- 
vention in Chicago. It is not an organization 
of churches but of individuals, and appeals 
but slightly to the enthusiasm of the denomi- 
nationalist, or the ambition of the ecclesias- 
tical leader. Accordingly its methods are 
unobtrasive and practical, dealing with ideas 
rather than policies, and with amelioration 
of social conditions rather than sectarian sta- 
tistics. 

Its inspiration is the deepening conviction 
among all scholars and thinkers that the things 
which divide religious minds are insignificant 
compared with the things that unite them, 
and that the age needs the services of the 
thinker and prophet of the spirit, to insist on 
this inner and fundamental unity, rather than 
the priest and ecclesiastical official who natu- 
rally insist upon matters of ritual and dogma 
which perpetuate divisions. A striking illus- 
tration of the truth of this position was given 
in an account of the work at Hull House by 
Miss Jane Addams. She stated that the 
various races and religions represented in the 
settlement had no difficulty in mingling to- 
gether in a communion of social, civic, eco- 
nomic and ethical ideas and interests, but that 
the introduction of a religious service would 
rend and disintegrate the whole community. 
And the reason for this was perfectly evident 
to the candid jadge of the situation—namely— 
that to all those people religion does not 
mean a concern of the spirit and conduct but 
a matter of ritual, dogma and ecclesiastical 
authority. In face, then, of philosophic ma- 
terialism on the one hand and of prac ical 
materialism with business and social corrup- 
tion on the other we feel that the kingdom of 
God needs renewed insistence on the spiritual 
interpretation of life. 

In the practical work of the congress this 
great idea has found expression in the search 
after catholicity of the spirit as distinguished 
from catholicity of doctrine or ritual or gov- 
ernment. We are engaged in no silly search 
after uniformity, a crazy dream which haunts 
not the mind of the seer but the brain of the 
church official. We follow the method of 
nature, infinite variety of individual experience 
and expression in faith and service, but a 
unity of spirit and purpose in the sense of 
our common brotherhood as children of the 
spirit and our common hope for the coming 
of the kingdom of God. 

We are profoundly impressed also with 
one of the richest fruits of modern thought, 
namely, that religion is a natural and inex- 
tinguishable force in the human mind: that 
it has been and must continue to be a su- 
preme dynamic in human history and that 
no nobler service can be done for our nation 
than to rescue this redeeming and civilizing 
force from the arena of faction and fanati- 
cism and commend it to the sane judgment 
and practice of patriots and lovers of the 
race. In this light, the different rituals and 
forms of worship, the various symbols of 
faith, assumed in the course of history by 
this primordial force in the human mind, 
instead of being regarded as insuperable 
barriers for community of spirit are the in- 
contestable evidence of its normality and 
divine origin. Religion has an existence as 
real as the planets and as permanent in its 
operation on life as the laws of planetary 
motion. 

The congress just closed was genuinely rep- 
resentative, being attended by prominent and 
honored ministers and laymen from thirteen 
different denominations, the majority of them 
from the evangelical bodies. This result was 
brought about by the business committee’s ap- 


proval of the resolution—prepared by the field 
secretary—‘‘ The co-operation of all religious 
forces for the establishment of righteousness 
on the earth.” On this simple and broad basis 
of fellowship and co-operation all who love 
righteousness and jastice were invited to walk 
together for a season. A few points of prac- 
tical interest to the social and religious world 
which the congress brought out clearly may 
be here named. 

It has demonstrated that men of the most 
diverse doctrinal opinions, when not in a sec- 
tarian atmosphere or a bellicose mood, express 
their devout aspirations and spiritual ideals of 
life in ideas and even terms of amazing simi- 
larity. There never was a session when the 
Lord’s Prayer did not find utterance from 
every lip and a response from every heart. 
Then again, with all this emphasis on com- 
mon ideals, there was no fear or hesitation 
on the part of any speaker, even the most con- 
servative, to express his own beliefs, however 
much they might clash with the opinions of 
others. There was no intolerance of liberal- 
ism any more than intolerance of dogmatism 
at any session of the congress. 

If the more speculative side of religion re- 
ceived least formal attention it is true, never- 
theless, that the philosophic and theological 
themes discussed at the University of Chicago 
session excited the deepest interest of the 
people. In fact, one of the most conspicuous 
features was the general testimony to the im- 
portance of doctrinal thinking as the impera- 
tive duty of religious leaders of men. Only it 
was fearlessly declared that such thinking 
must be free, and the fruit of earnest, candid 
search after truth, not the prejadiced search 
for proofs of an already established conven- 
tional opinion. Nor did the speakers deal 
lightly with historic faiths that carry so much 
of the spiritual fate of humanity. 

Philanthropic and practical subjects such as 
settlement work and the ethics of capital and 
labor, and all the phases of civic and social 
side of religious effort, afforded topics of vital 
interest and candid discussion. To any one 
at all familiar with the action of the early 
Christian churches, and the peculiar social 
service rendered to European civilization by 
the great monasteries of the Middle Ages, this 
modern return to a care for the labor, educa- 
tion and social and civic interests of the peo- 
ple is in no sense a departure either from the 
spirit or purpose of religion but really a return 
to its sanest and noblest expression. In this, 
at least, there is a devout communion of spirit 
and deed for all who want to walk in the foot- 
steps of Him who went about continually doing 
good. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The recent General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church is to be credited with 
making it possible for deaconesses to be duly 
accredited officials in that denomination, the 
first Presbyterian sect so to decide. 


The moderator of the Canadian Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly in his sermon before 
that body strongly urged more religious and 
ethical training in the public schools as the 
only salvation of the state from corruption 
such as is being revealed in this country. He 
quoted effectively the Prussian adage, ‘* What- 
ever you want to come out in the national life 
you must put into the schools.” 


One of the clearest indications of the de- 
velopment of intelligence and breadth of view 
in the Christian Church in this country is the 
fact that the president of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, has chosen as the general topic of 
his lectures in India, China and Japan next 
fall and winter, this theme, The Witness of 
the Oriental Consciousness to Jesus Christ. 











YUM 
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Green Mountain Congregationalists at Woodstock 


It would be hard to find, this side of the At- 
lantic, a lovelier valley than that of the Ottau- 
quechee, where Woodstock nestles amid its 
hills. Its summits are not lofty, or its river 
broad; but its dimpled slopes, fresh and smil- 
ing as a child asleep, are dotted with pictur- 
esque homes; it has variety, symmetry, color; 
a touch of passion where the river lashes itself 
to a white rage between steep, restraining 
walls; aboveall, the charms of quality, of high 
ideals and satisfying achievement; and with 
these mere bulk is never missed. Though 
somewhat inaccessible, even the delegates 
who traveled nearly a day to get there went 
home well content with their brief but glori- 
ous vision. 

The theme was timely, and among the able 
speakers were three college presidents, only 
one, however, now in office. Governor Bell 
honored the society by presiding over the early 
sessions, and Rey. C. H. Smith of Pittsford 
made an acceptable substitute at the later 
ones. When the electricity unexpectedly failed 
at the opening of an evening session, his sound 
sense and ready wit, which kept the audience 
busy passing resolutions or singing such 
hymns as, “‘ There’s sunshine in my soul,” 
prevented loss of time ortemper. The series 
of opening devotional exercises in charge of 
Rev. Isaac Jennings of Bennington formed an 
uplifting feature. 


THE SERMON 


The preacher, Rey. H. J. Kilbourn of Brad- 
ford, drew from his text, The Power of the 
Endless Life, the principle of the integrity, 
or wholeness of Jesus. From a study of the 
whole life of the risen Christ, he passed toa 
plea for the whole truth of Christianity and 
for the whole or undivided Church. Such 
a church is needed to stand behind public 
Cfficials in movements for reform. Its first 
move should be in the line of a common enter- 
prise to uplift humanity, such as evangelism. 
Unity in a common work will make practicable 
acommon creed. A contrast drawn between 
Rousseau and Tolstoi, anda study of Christian 
Science, Dowieism and Mormonism, which he 
characterized as ‘‘ part truths,” were interest- 
ing features. 

THE STATISTICS 


Few statisticans find more interesting things 
to say or say them more effectively than Sec- 
retary Comstock. He certainly had abundant 
reason for enthusiasm in preparing his report, 
for he found substantial gains in church and 
Sunday school membership, in accessions 
(larger than for a decade) in benevolence and 
home expenses—in fact, in every item except 
young people’s work. Besides the statistics, 
most of which have appeared already in our 
columns, Mr. Comstock presented a thorough 
and suggestive study of the year’s work in 
the churches of the state. 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS 


In no state are these better administered, 
and in no recent year have they made a 
better showing. The receipts for ten months, 
$19,873, nearly doubled those of a similar 
period last year. The accessions, 263, have 
not been equaled since the great revival 
year, 1876. The state evangelist, Rev. W. R. 
Stewart, who acts as pastor-at-large in con- 
nection with his work for the Sunday School 
Society, told of nine new Sunday Schools 
organized, and of his encouraging work in 
Franklin County. At Berkshire, after revival 
meetings in the town hall, a church of thirty 
members was organized. Five hundred visits 
in the homes were made in connection there- 
with. Mr. Stewart pointed out the responsi- 
bility of the larger churches for those in rural 
districts and favored the yoking together of 
large and smaJl churches in which strong men 
could reach out and help the weak churches 
near them. 


Mr. L. A. Wilson described the organization 
of the new church at East Charleston where 
the field was prepared by Miss Brokaw. He 
appealed first to the spirit of public pride, 
later to unselfish heroism; he won the co- 
operation of the baseball players, who ap- 
pointed him captain, and of the non-church- 
going haymakers. Three weeks of success- 
ful meetings under the forward movement 
committee helped mightily, and the church 
started off with sixty five members. The 
young leader proved his devotion by delaying 
for some months his return to Yale, in order 
to complete the organization. 

Rev. I. W. Stuart told of a year’s parish 
work at Hartland, where wise educative prep- 
aration overcame the community’s opposition 
toa revival. Nine week’s meetings in school 
houses brought to two huudred non-church- 
goers the direct gospel message. The central 
evangelistic meetings conducted by Rev. H. R. 
Miles resulted in a spiritual revival, with 
twenty-one accessions to membership, which 
prepared the way for financial prosperity. Of 
the $2,000 pledged, all but $28 have been paid. 

Miss M. L. Barbour has four achievements 
to her credit, a nine years’ pastorate at Weston 
successfully maintained ; the transformation 
of the financial policy so that all money is 
raised by freewill offerings, no paid entertain- 
ments being held; the securing, despite dis- 
couragement, of a $200 slated roof which 
prevented destruction of the building by an 
adjacent fire; the organization and direction 
of two baseball clubs, without, however, per- 
sonal participation. Miss Barbour and her 
church believe in the long pastorate, by which 
the minister becomes identified with the lives 
of his parishioners from childhood to maturity. 

Miss M. A. Brokaw, who has special success 
in work between pastorates, unifying and 
harmonizing the church and encouraging it to 
unwonted achievements, has been doing just 
this at Marshfield, whose renovated and im- 
proved building was burned within a year. 
It has since been rebuilt and refurnished with 
much enthusiasm, and the opportunities for 
out-reaching work have been improved. The 
personality of these women workers and their 
contributions to the program add a distinct 
element of interest to the Vermont meetings. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRISTIANITY 


This was the general theme of the conven- 
tion and one session was devoted to Its Mes- 
sage, with papers by Rev. Messrs. I. C. Smart, 
new pastor of College Street Church, Burling- 
ton, I. W. Stuart of Hartland, J. W. Cone of 
Sharon, and Attorney General C. C. Fitts of 
Brattleboro. Mr. Smart, who treated the com- 
mercial side of the question, enumerated the 
advantages of commerce and asked, What ails 
the commercial spirit? It is the recrudescence 
of the bully, who uses commerce because it is 
the means handiest. We condemn the thief, 
but are we not responsible for the public senti- 
ment which boosts the thief to the window? 
How can we take the trained efficiency of will 
and make it do good? By something stronger 
than the will, the fear of God enforcing the 
demands of conscience. Nothing but the re- 
ligion of Christ can stand in the face of the 
commercial spirit, but we may count sacrifice 
cheap if this may be done. 

Its Message to Labor, Mr. Stuart believes 
should be personally delivered and should in- 
clude identification with the laborer, self- 
sacrifice and practical work. Mr. Cone pre- 
sented Its Message to Society, as one of appeal, 
warning against lawlessness and a proclama- 
tion of sacrifice as the Christian method for 
the adjustment of social ills. General Fitts 
interpreted Its Message to the Citizen thus: 
To drive from the Church and Sabbath all that 
savors of commercialism and greed; to be con- 
siderate of the welfare of others; to be a 
neighbor and friend to all. Modern reforms 


and philanthropy he considers the citizens’ 
response to the message. Lively and helpful 
discussion followed. 


ITS TASK 


The share of the task assigned to Rev. Ben- 
jamin Swift of Orwell was To Cultivate Ap- 
preciation of the Reality of the Spiritual. He 
considered its need; because man is spirit and 
is restless till he finds the Eternal; because 
spiritual things are less easily apprehended 
than those of sense; because with multitudes 
this present world fills the eye. Its method 
he conceived as the spiritual nurture of chil- 
dren so that the unseen shall be as real as the 
seen; observance of the Sabbath, providing 
larger place for the worshipful in the church 
service; by the quiet hour of communion with 
God; by treating men as brothers whose deep- 
est nature is spiritual and seeking to lead 
them out to the greatest possible develop- 
ment. Dr. E. D. Eaton of St. Johnsbury 
believed that To Foster Intelligent Faith we 
must honor thought as an element of faith; 
must pay homage to truth and realize the sa- 
credness of fact; must recognize the progress 
of history; and emphasize the fact that Christ 
is the spiritual light of the world. 

Dr. R. C. Flagg said that the individual con- 
science is socialized when it realizes itself as 
a vital part of a great organic whole. For 
this, each must have a conception of that 
whole; intelligence as to communal matters, 
engaging in no business nor any method of 
business which does not seek the good of the 
whole; and must accept the obligations of suf- 
fering and citizenship. Rev. Frazer Metzgar, 
who has been largely instrumental in consum- 
mating the union of the Christian and Congre- 
gational churches in Randolph made a strong 
plea for Econcmizing Christian Forces by 
eliminating superfluous churches and the or- 
ganic union of others. To secure the desired 
end, “‘ let us break down the walls of denomi- 
nationalism; let us be ready to sacrifice. I am 
ready to sacrifice everything but God and 


truth.” 
ITS SIGNS OF PROMISE 


President Buckham, whom no one would 
accuse of weaving fairy tales, found abundant 
ground for encouragement, including: Com- 
parative absence of sympathy with infidelity; 
the fact that philosophy, literature and the 
drama, on the whole, are on the side of right 
thinking and good living as never before; the 
church’s withdrawal of energy from the waste- 
ful or irrelevant and concentration on the one 
thing needful; the rise of the laity to partici- 
pation and recognition; the church’s worship- 
ful temper and the increasing prominence of 
the ethical and social elements of religion. 
The speaker closed this valuable survey of 
modern Christianity by comparing it with the 
beautiful building in which the services were 
held, which retains its original plan of con- 
struction but through the bounty of Mr. Fred- 
erick Billings and Tiffany’s cunning workman- 
ship had been enlarged, refurnished and 
redecorated, thus adapting it to modern needs. 


BUSINESS 


Resolutions were passed expressing: 

Sympathy with churches of the Pacific coast 
and proposal to send them a Sunday offering. 

Approval of and interest in the efforts now 
making toward union of the three denomina- 
tions. 

Fairhaven will be the next meeting place 
and Rev. C. H. Smith the presiding officer. 

I. E. K. 





The true strength of every human sonl is 
to be dependent on as many nobler as it can 
discern, and to be depended upon by as many 
inferior as it can reach.— Ruskin, The Eagle’s 
Nest. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Strength 


For strength we ask 
For the ten thousand times repeated task, 
The endless smalinesses of every day. 


No, not to lay 
My life down in the cause I cherish most, 
That were too easy. But whate’er it cost, 


To fail no more 
In gentleness toward the ungentle, nor 
In love toward the unlovely, and to give 


Each day I live, 

To every hour with outstretched hand its meed 

Of not-to. be regretted thought or deed. 
—Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





HE college graduate is not the only 

woman to whom Miss Reynolds’s arti- 
cle in this issue will bring its suggestion. 
In her thought of the larger 
home is inspiration for every 
woman of broad sympathies, 
for the mother instinct does not belong 
to the married more than to the unmar- 
ried, to the wife blessed with children 
more than to the childless, and it is too 
mighty to be confined to ties of blood or 
even to a woman’s own village or city. 
Laws to prevent. child labor and compel 
education voice the determination that 
all the children of the state shall have 
opportunity for normal development, as 
well as those of sheltered homes. The 
request of the Consumers’ League for a 
National Children’s Bureau to study and 
conserve the interests of childhood, is a 
reaching out to gather the children of the 
whole nation into the same home care. 
Men long ago established their depart- 
ments of agriculture, and spent their 
thousands to disseminate the most cor- 
rect and useful information concerning 
horses, sheep and cattle. It was left for 
awakened women to ask that the children 
might have their bureau too. The move- 
ments for children’s courts and proba- 
tion officers, for playgrounds and free 
baths, school gardens and improved tene- 
ments; the national movement fora pure 
food law—all show the extension of the 
home instincts to the world without. 
And the international peace movement, 
which seeks to establish a world court 
of arbitration to which all nations must 
submit their differences before the resort 
to arms, shows that the home instinct 
has leaped the barriers of nations and 
recognized the world as the larger home. 


The Wider 
Motherhood 


NE of Mr. Beecher’s striking phrases 
recurred to mind the other day in 
visiting a certain house where mutual 
criticism sometimes takes 

Wg red on a flavor of bitterness. 
He speaks of those ‘“‘who 

become domestic policemen of little 
faults.”” Can you not see and hear them? 
the eyes that grow suspicious as well as 
keen, the misunderstanding of word and 
motive, the sharpening of voices too used 
to complaint, the alienation of confidence 
and the loss of geniality in the family 
life? Surely we ought to be as reluctant 
to confess a fault in one of our house- 
mates as in ourselves. And courtesy is 
as much due in the relations of the fam- 
ily as with strangers. Indeed the saying 


does injustice to the ideal of conduct in 
a policeman, as expounded by the recently- 
appointed head of the police force of Bos- 
ton. He reminded them that it might be- 
come their duty to strike, or even to killa 
citizen who was inciting a riot or resist- 
ing arrest, or in self-defense. But the 
one thing they would never be justified 
in doing was to insult a citizen. An habit- 
ual attitude of suspicion, a swift and 
constant noting of little faults certainly 
conveys something insulting and oppres- 
sive. If a child feels that father or 
mother is quick and impatient in little 
things, it will be difficult for him to 
accept their larger criticisms at their 
real worth. Such lavishness of fault- 
finding is really a squandering of influ- 
ence and power. The boy who says, ‘‘My 
father is scolding all the time,”’ is far less 
likely to reform than the boy who says, 
or might say, ‘‘ My father seldom scolds, 
but when he does speak to me about 
wrongdoing it means something.”’ 





The Larger Home 
BY MINNIE J. REYNOLDS 


Marion came to see me a few days be. 
fore Commencement. She looked down- 
cast and distrait. 

**T don’t want to go home,” she con- 
fessed finally, and her lip quivered. ‘‘ You 
see, I know just what it will be. Itisa 
little, commonplace village of two thou- 
sand inhabitants, entirely outside of any 
urban influence. My father is a small 
manufacturer. One other man has a 
creamery, where the farmers take their 
milk. All the other industries are of the 
small, village type. There is no poverty 
—they are just the common variety of 
Americans, the men all busy making a 
living, the women all busy taking care 
of their houses; worthy occupations, but 
eminently uninteresting to me. I shall 
be the only college woman in the place. 
Two of the girls went to college, but they 
both live away now, teaching school. I 
shall stifle and it’s all so useless! ”’ 

** Just how—useless? ’’ I inquired. 

‘* Because I’m not in the least needed,”’ 
she said. ‘‘There are servants in the 
house. My mother prefers to oversee 
them. It isn’t to work they want me at 
home. It’s just to be there.’ 

‘** And isn’t that reasonable? ”’ 

“I don’t know,” she said heavily; “I 
really can’t make up my mind. My par- 
ents sent me to school and then to college. 
For eight years, excepting summers, I 
have been away. It has cost them a great 
deal of money. But then, they did the 
same for Harriet and Frank; and when 
Harriet married and Frank went out 
West they thought it perfectly right. If 
I wanted to marry they might be sorry 
to lose me, but they wouldn’t put a straw 
in my way. Why haven’t I the same 
right to live my own life as Harriet or 
Frank?” 

“What do you want to do? ’’ I asked. 

**T want to go to New York into settle- 
ment work—to be in the thick of it. I 
want to make some use of my education. 
I want to do things, and to come in con- 
tact with big movements and the people 


who are carrying them on. Do you blame 
me? ”’ 

In my heart I did not. 

“Then why don’t you do it?’ I said at 
last slowly. 

**T really believe,” she answered, ‘‘ that 
it’s just common honesty. My parents 
have done a great deal for me. Now they 
ask something. It makes no difference 
that they didn’t ask the same thing of my 
brother and sister. They ask it of me. 
I don’t see how, in common honesty, I 
can refuse. I don’t know that I could do 
settlement work with a clean conscience 
with an unpaid debt behind me.” 

It was ten years before I talked with 
Marion again, and then it was in her own 
home. I had heard some of the things 
she had been doing, but it had not pre- 
pared me for the way the girl had grown 
and developed. It was hard to identify 
the bright, happy, capable young woman 
I met, with the untried, depressed, half- 
rebellious girl of ten years before. 

‘It all happened through Harriet’s 


little girl making me go to school to hear | 


her speak her piece,’’ she said. 

“Tt was our little old village school 
that I went to when I was a child, but 
I had forgotten how bad it was. Misery 
me, how desolate it was! Old-fashioned, 
unpainted wooden desks; stove in one 
corner, roasting those next to it, freezing 
the unfortunates in the northeast corner; 
grimy, smoke-stained walls—not a picture, 
not a window-shade; blackboards, maps, 
all the equipment, old and poor. But it 
was the outhouses that galvanized me 
into action. My dear, they were vile— 
unsanitary and indecent. 

‘You know the women have the school 
vote here, but they had seldom exercised 
it; and no one seemed to have time to 
give a thought to the place where their 
children were spending five or six hours 
of every day. 

“I thought it would be easy. I called 
on the wife of each member of the school 
board and took her to see what I had 
seen. I got Father to speak to members 
of the board. Nothing wasdone. Then 
we had a school election, and I got out 
and worked. It was the first fun I had 
after I got home. After our new board 
went into office things began to happen, 
although they happened very slowly. 

**Do you see that?”’ She pointed out 
a neat, modern brick building. ‘Our 
new schoolhouse,” she said with pride; 
“‘two years old. Took us eight years to 
get it, but it’s there, I did it. I’ve served 
on the school board for the last five years. 
First woman in the village to do it, al- 
though they’ve had school suffrage for 
twenty years. 

“It really came more through the Li- 
brary Association than any other way. 
The library work was as much for myself 
as for the village. I’d had the run of a 
college library for four years, and I 
missed it. And the condition of these 
two thousand people without any public 
collection of books weighed upon me, I 
talked to a lot of them, and found three 
who were intsrested—the school princi- 
pal, the doctor and the doctor’s wife. 
We four called a public meeting which 
"met in the schoolhouse; the principal and 
the doctor made speeches, and we voted 
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to organize a Library Association with 
dues of twenty-five cents. We didn’t 
dare to put them any higher. 

“Then I offered our lawn for a book 
social; ice cream, cake and music, admis- 
sion fee to be a book. We lit the lawn 
with Chinese lanterns, everybody wore 
their best clothes, and it was the social 
event of the season. We took in three 
hundred books at the gate. Some were 
funny specimens, but most of them were 
available. We had speeches from our 
porch, and my father got so excited that 
he gave $100. It was actually the first 
gift ever made for public purposes in this 
town, except to the churches. Then the 
creamery man came to the front and 
offered a room rent free for a year, and 
we appointed a committee to raise the 
money to heat anf light that room. 

“The finance committee arranged a 
series of library socials that winter, and 
they were the society events of the 
village. It became the proper thing to 
belong to the Library Association, and it 
has built up a solidarity, a feeling of 
privilege, pride and patriotism, that had 
never existed before. It was the Library 
Association that finally took up the school 
matter and got the new schoolhouse. 
For ten years the association has given 
socials and lectures every winter to raise 
money. It has brought in good lecturers 
and besides, we have weekly meetings in 
the winter to discuss books. No book 
makes a commotion anywhere that we 
don’t get for the library and discuss. 

“The city fathers have put up a little 
library building. It is small and plain, 
but well planned and serves our purpose 
excellently. One woman took the task 
of getting all the people in the village 
who take magazines to contribute them 
to the library. She. has kept that up for 
ten years, and I realiy believe it has made 
life better worth living for her. Another 
organized a Children’s Auxiliary. Some 
of us have been able to interest friends at 
a distance, who have sent contributions. 
We have a library of 7,500 volumes now, 
all well selected. Almost every adult in 
the village belongs to the association. I 
served as librarian five years without pay. 
Then when I went on the school board, 
the city fathers managed to screw out an 
appropriation to pay a girl I had trained. 
It is small, but she lives at home and it 
serves. 

“The library has done more for me 
than I have forit. Through it I became 
a member of the State Librarians’ Asso- 
ciation. Igoevery year to attend national 
meetings of librarians, and that has 
brought me in contact with a lot of 
interesting people. And do you know, 
there are some mighty interesting people 
in this little place? It has come out in 
the papers and discussions at the book 
meetings. I found there were some people 
here who had read more and thought 
more than I had, although they had never 
been to college; and that was good for 
me,”’ and she laughed. 

“The beauty of this kind of work is,” 
said she, ‘‘that you can’t get conceited. 
The people won’t let you. If you go to 
playing Lady Bountiful, you can’t do 
anything. You must have the people 
with you. And I think it is much the 
best way. I am gure our people think a 
thousand times more of their library 
than if Mr. Carnegie had given it to them. 
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Do you know that people actually move 
here from surrounding villages to give 
their children the benefit of our school 
and library? That wouldn’t have been 
possible ten years ago. 

“The thing I am working on now is to 
get several adjacent school districts to 
combine with ours and erect a joint high 
school. It is a big undertaking, but I 
believe we can put it through.” 

And watching her eager face, I believed 
she could. 

The new outlook for women, the broader 
education, the big ideas afloat in the world 
today, make four walls a little stifling to 
those who have caught a glimpse of the 
wider horizon. If duty calls to dishwash- 
ing and crochet, these may and should be 
done dutifully. But surely there is no 
virtue in dishwashing and crochet per se. 
Leisure is a rare and precious thing; so 
rare that wage slaves pass hard.driven 
lives without it; so precious that masters 
of human thought gasp for a taste of it. 
And yet some people, mostly women, have 
more leisure than anything else—days and 
months and years in which they have no 
real work; in which they do unnecessary, 
aimless, purposeless things having no ob- 
ject and leading nowhere. Is it strange 
that such women, trained and educated, 
have felt their sympathies pierce the four 
walls and take in the place where they 
lived, the larger home of all of us? 





Upstairs 


We mount the way to mother’s room 
For benediction waiting there— 

Her face, that crowns the twilight gloom 
Above the stair. 


We mount the way to mother’s God 
Led by a benison of prayer 
Step upon step, where she hath trod 
Up life’s steep stair. 
—Virginia Woodward Cloud. 





A Picture Postcard Plague 


It is hopeless to try to run away from 
it at home and useless when abroad. If 
one withdraws into the country for a 
holiday or goes down to the shore to 
spend a peaceful “‘week end,”’ or plans 
out a brief visit to the metropolis, the 
result is the same—namely, a p. p. c., 
and sometimes two or three! When one 
looks eagerly for news from home and 
finds none, one is still cheered by the 
reflection that if one but contains one’s 
self in patience a suitable written reward 
will come tomorrow or the next day. 

But it is another story when that first 
morning’s mail reveals the inevitable 
p. p. c. The name of the recipient is 
penned upon the back in sister Ellen’s 
hand, and on the other side is visible a 
crude and glaring reproduction of the 
“town pump” “the village almshouse,”’ 
or, worse yet, that horrid architectural 
blot on the home landscape, the new 
‘* Masonic Hall,” that all the townspeople 
deplore. 

This pleasant token of home thought 
confronts the absent person and he grasps 
it with a feigned satisfaction and turns 
away resignedly. Kind sister Ellen meant 
well when she expended her time and 
pennies for this pictorial end, but she 
might have reflected that a short note 
containing news of father’s gout, mother’s 
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last tea party or Bob’s luck at the county 
fair would have been more acceptable. 
Kind sister Ellen said to herself that the 
recipient must know that everything was 
well at home, else she would certainly 
have written. ... 

The p. p. c. is the discourager of inter- 
esting correspondence and the delight of 
the lazy and indolent....John and 
Elizabeth travel through Europe, Asia or 
Africa, and the long weeks lengthen into 
still longer months, yet there is naught to 
show for them at home save a motley 
collection of p. p.c.’s. Father would like 
to know what John thinks about Paris, 


‘but his opinion is secretly embodied in a 


view of the Champs Elysée, measuring 
four by six, or something less. What are 
Elizabeth’s impressions of that wild 
Switzerland which she has yearned for 
years to see? Nobody knows, but here is 
a@ smart colored picture of the Alps on 
which the one word, “‘ greeting ”’ is quite 
obliterated by the postmark. 

One asks for a well-bred response to a 
cordial and detailed letter and he receives 
a nicely printed picture of the sphinx or 
of the stony pyramid. He wants a few 
lines from his friend and he is forced to 
accept a chilly reproduction of Gibraltar. 

The p. p. c., covers not only a multitude 
of sins, it covers the whole known world 
and all that dwell therein, and that is 
quite too large an area for any one 
production to pervade, . . . No oneis too 
great or too insignificant te escape from 
its persecutions—but let.us wait and hope 
for that bright day when we may pen 
with joyful and final satisfaction—p. p. c. 
to the picture postcard.—Caroline Tick- 
nor, in the Boston Transcript. 





President Roosevelt to School 
Girls 
In the course of a graduation address re- 
cently made by the President at the Washing- 


ton school which his daughter attends, were 
these striking paragraphs: 


“* The first duty is to the family and within 
it and that the greatest success, the highest 
happiness, comes only through the right type 
of family life. No man is to be excused if he 
does not devote the bulk of his energies 
chiefly to earning a livelihood for those de~- 
pendent upon him, as the woman is not to be 
excused if she does not devote herself to so 
using the money thus earned as to make it 
most valuable for the members of the family, 
up to the point when the real material needs 
have been met. But after you have reached 
that point my deliberate judgment is that hap- 
piness in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
lies in some other direction than the mere 
amassing of additional wealth. 

“ Very wealthy men sometimes play a use- 
ful part in the community, bat they very 
rarely, indeed, play as useful a part as those 
men whose Jife effort takes a different shape, 
or as those men whose life effort is expended 
in altogether different fields, from the fields of 
mere money-getting. Up to a certain point 
the essential thing for any young couple is 
that there shall be enough money. After that 
point is once reached money becomes a minor 
element, and as they grow richer it becomes a 
steadily less important element in the sum 
total of things that make for happiness and 
finally it vanishes altogether, and then to 
heap riches on riches is merely an evil.’”’ 





Never look upon your work as a refuge 
from thought, but express your thought in 
your work.— Phillips Brooks. 
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For the 
Daddy-Long-Legs 


Daddy- Long-Legs, Daddy- Long- Legs, 
You have a little body 

And hardly any head@. 

When do you go to bed, 

And is there room beneath the clothes 
For all your many legs? 


Daddy- Long-Legs, Daddy Long: Legs, 

Please stop and answer me. 

Say, have you seven grandchildren, 

One child for every knee? 

If I could spring along like you 

Soon the whole world 1’d travel through. 
—Florence Wilkinson. 





Mollie’s Terror by Night 
BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


Carrie was coming to stay all night 
with Sue, and little Mollie was as happy 
as Sue herself. Carrie and Sue were big 
girls. They wore long dresses and did 
their hair high; but to tell the truth they 
were not quite used to their long dresses 
yet. To five-year-old Mollie, however, 
they were very old indeed, almost as old 
as Grandma. She looked up at them with 
admiring eyes, and was happy if they 
spoke to her. 

Mollie slept in the little room next to 
Sue’s. Sue’s was a charming room with 
but one drawback. The walls were so 
made that every little sound in Sue’s 
room could be heard in the other cham- 
bers. Mollie thought that this was the 
most delightful thing about it. It was 
only a little while since she had been pro- 
moted to a room of her own. She was 
very proud to think of it in the daytime, 
but at nighttime it was a different story. 
She did not like to own that she was 
afraid, but she did feel as if she could not 
have stood it if she had not been able to 
hear Sue’s breathing all the time. 

Carrie and Sue had a great deal to say 
to each other. What girl friends ever 
failed to have, particularly in the middle 
of the night? When Mollie went to sleep 
they were talking, and when she woke up 
they were still talking. Not that it was 
morning. Mollie did not sleep well that 
night. Perhaps she had eaten too much 
molasses candy and popcorn. 

The clock was just striking eleven. It 
sounded very loud in the quiet of the 
night. When the strokes ceased it was 
altogether quiet except for the big girls’ 
mufiled voices. No, it was not quiet. 
What a lot of noises there were. Could 
those be mice scampering behind the 
walls with that dreadful scratching? Was 
it the frost that made the roof give that 
awful crack, or wasita gun? Carrie and 
Sue did not hear it. They were too much 
absorbed in their conversation. 

Their voices had unconsciously grown 
louder. Mollie could hear every word 
they said. Carrie was telling an interest- 
ing story when Sue’s voice broke in. 

‘*Hush!”’ she said in that ghastly whis- 
‘per that carries farther than any spoken 
word, ‘‘Wemustn’t talk soloud. Remem- 
ber the acoustics in this room.”’ 

The voices softened and grew drowsy. 
Carrie and Sue had talked themselves to 
sleep. 

But they had talked Mollie wide awake, 
She lay with eyes staring into the black- 
ness, fairly shivering with terror. Acous- 
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What strange kind of an animal 
was this? Itsounded likeacow! Mollie 
was desperately afraid of cows. But it 
could not be a cow because Sue’s voice 
had sounded as if she were afraid of it 
too, and Sue was not afraid of cows. It 
must be something still more dreadful. 

Mollie lay and shivered until her trem- 
bling fairly shook the bed. She wanted 
to call Mamma. But Mamma had been 
sick and they were all very careful not 
to make any noise that would disturb her. 
A sudden shock might hurt her very 
much, the doctor said. She did call Sue, 
but it was in such a choky little voice, 
and Sue was so sound asleep that she 
did not hear it. 

It seemed to her that she lay there for 
hours, growing more terrified every min- 
ute. Suppose, O suppose an acoustic, 
that dreadful creature, should be standing 
over her! Mollie could endure it no 
longer. She climbed out of bed—softly 
so that the acoustic should not hear—and 
slipped down the stairs.. But she was no 
sooner there than she wished herself 
back again. The dark and the terror 
were worse in the unfamiliar hall than in 
her own room. 

How she longed for her bed! But she 
dared not go back for acoustics were in 
the room—at least they were in Sue’s 
room. Sue had said so, and there was 
only a door between them. But there 
was also a door between her room and the 
hall, The acoustics might at any minute 
come down the stairs. Crouching on the 
lowest step in the dark, in her thin little 
nightdress, cold and terrified, Mollie was 
probably the most miserable child in the 
world at that minute. 

But some one heard hersob. Some one 
rose instantly from his warm bed and 
came out into the cold hall. Some one 
picked Mollie up likea baby. O the com- 
fort of running into that somebody’s arms! 
If you have never known the refuge they 
make in childish despair, you cannot 
properly appreciate the prayer that begins, 
‘*Our Father.”’ 

He carried her into the warm sitting- 
room and stirred the smoldering fire. 
He wrapped her in his own fur coat and 
the pretty silk quilt that Mamma kept 
down stairs and never gave to anybody 
butcompany. He carried her tothe couch 
where she could see his bed through the 
open door, and tucked her up. He lit the 
soft night lamp and sat beside her till she 
was fast asleep. To the day of her death, 
Mollie will remember how the night of 
terror was turned into a night of utter- 
most comfort by her father’s touch. 

He thought she had had a bad dream. 
It was not till the next day that Mol- 
lie’s frightened inquiries to Carrie and 
Sue brought the explanation. How her 
brothers and sister laughed at her! But 
her father did not laugh. In her time of 
mortification as in her time of trouble, 
he was her standby. 

For a long time Mollie was much morti- 
fied at the occurrence, but as the years 
went by, it became the dearest of her 
memories. For there is one thing that 
turns the most dreadful childish fears 
and the most heart-breaking of childish 
sorrows into a blessing forever; and that 
is the unspeakable preciousness of a 
father’s comforting. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD’S SCHOOL 


I will instruct thee and teach thee in the 
way which thou shalt go; I will counsel 
thee with mine eye upon thee. 


It is a'many-chambered school, that in 
which God trains, None are excluded 
from it, all are welcome. It has room 
for all gifts, all circumstances, all condi- 
tions. It makes allowance for defects 
and shortcomings which are ruin in this 
world. Trained in this school many have 
reached a high place who have had no 
tincture of letters. Most of us have 
known some, especially in the humbler 
places of society, who had not any of 
this world’s learning, had never heard 
the names of the greatest poets and phi- 
losophers, yet who without help from 
these, had been led by some secret way, 
up to the serenest, most beautiful heights 
of character.— J. C. Shairp. 


We've all got to go to school, I expect, 
and we don’t all get the same lesson to 
learn, but the one we do get is our’n, 
*taint nobody else’s, and if it’s real hard, 
why, it shows the teacher thinks we’re 
capable.—Rose Terry Cooke. 


Of Thee, dear. Lord, I ask 
No thing save this, 

In each appointed task 
To find but bliss. 


Touch Thou mine eyes to find 
Of life the best— 

Peace and companions kind, 
Labor and rest, 


Thine be the call to give 
Gladness each day; 
Lord, while ’tis mine to live, 
For this I pray. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 











It is not nature or law that the soul 
fears, but nature or law without God 
init. It is not the burdens and distresses 
ef life that oppress and depress us, but 
burdens and distresses that spring from 
nothing and lead te nothing. If they are 
appointed by our Father for our discipline 
and development, we can bear them with 
good courage and unrepining hearts; we 
break down only when we view them as 
the blind raging of a storm.—Borden P. 
Bowne. 


O God, Our Father, make us apt 
and diligent students in this school 
of life’s experiences, and crown our 
efforts with the wisdom which Thou 
alone canst teach. We thank Thee 
that our Lord Jesus Christ also learned 
obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered. We know that Thos dost not 
willingly afflict the children of men 
and are confident that trials will work 
out for us more and more exceeding! 
an eternal weight of glory. We thank 
Thee for the joys and companionships 
of school, for all from whom we have 
learned wisdom or whose example has 
been a light upon the way, for all 
whom Thou hast given us to help and 
teach, for tasks accomplished and new 
opportunities of knowledge which 
stretch on before. Forgive our idle 
hours, our inattention, our misread 
lessons and our faltering hopes, and 
overrule even our failures to the ac- 
complishment of Thy will. In the 
name of Christ. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Questions, Answers and Notes 


(March 31.) Hymn, ‘‘ Long months of 
pain and anguish,” sent by C. D. G, 
Hyde Park; from I. B. Woodbury’s 
‘**Cythara ’’ (1854), which I found at Pub- 
lic Library; piece arranged as a quartet. 
—(April 28) Mrs. MacAndrew’s ‘“‘ Com- 
ing ”’ is published as a leaflet by the Tract 
Society.—(May 26.) H. A. Springfield, 
says the Golden Wedding Song was writ- 
ten by Dr. Holland for the wedding anni- 
versary (1859) of Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood 
of that city.—(May 26.) Mrs. G., “Are 
we thankful ”’; from Margaret Sangster’s 
sweet poem, ‘‘Common Mercies,”’ in her 
book, ‘‘On the Road Home”; second 
verse as follows: 

Are we grateful, as grateful we should be, 

For commonplace days of delight, 

When safe we fare forth to our labor, 

And safe we fare homeward at night; 

For the weeks in which nothing has happened 

Save commonplace toiling and play, 

When we’ve worked at the tasks of the household, 
And peace hushed the house day by day? 

Mrs. G., second quotation; apparently 

from Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs”’: 
Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see; 


What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me? 





(May 26.) Many letters about ‘‘ Lambs 
of the Upper Fold,” published (1866) in 
George F. Root’s Snow Bird, afterward 
in Chapel Gems, Songs of Salvation, etc. 
A Toronto correspondent writes: 


Rev. Benjamin R. Hanley was author of 
words and music, also of ‘* Whois Hein yonder 
stall” and ‘‘ Willie Grey,” sung everywhere 
forty years ago. He was son of one of the 
early United Brethren bishops of Ohio. 

A. B. S. 


*Mid the pastures green of the blessed isles, 
Where never is heat or cold, 
Where the light of life is the Shepherd’s smile, 
Are the Lambs of the Upper Fold. 
Where the lilies bl in fadel 
And never a heart grows old, 
Where the glad new song is the song they sing, 
Are the Lambs of the Upper Fold. 
Lambs of the Upper Fold, 
Lambs of the Upper Fold. 
Where the glad new song is the song they sing, 
Are the Lambs of the Upper Fold. 





spring, 


There are tiny mounds where the hopes of earth, 
Were laid ’neath the tear-wet mold, 

But the light that paled at the stricken hearth, 
Was joy to the Upper Fold. 

Oh the white stone beareth a new name now, 
That never on earth was told, 

And the tender Shepherd doth guard with care 
The Lambs of the Upper Fold. [Chorus.]} 





(May 26.) Thanks for copies of the 
little song held as a faint memory for 
sixty years—a memory which no other 
“‘cuckoo song” would satisfy. This is 
the one—it brings back my father’s voice 
as he stood in the shadow of the back- 
staircase and sang it to us at eventide. 


... That strikes a tune in my heart sung by 
the mother bird to us four cuckoos in the New- 
ton nest, and I cherish next to my Bible the 
book from which she sung it. It is the ** Ju- 
venile Lyre, or Songs Religious, Moral and 
Cheerful; ’’ by Melvin Lord and John C. Hol- 
brook; Boston, 1831. I wish you could hear 
the music, so sweet and old-timey! I love it 
even now, though one of your O. F.’s! 
Tne Ne Be 


A former missionary in India writes: 
I recall it as my mother used to sing it to me, 
and as I have sung it to my children and grand- 


children. 
Northfield, Minn. A. A. D. 


I am a cuckoo, my name is cuckoo, 

The children call me cuckoo, 

And should you ever forget my name, 

I'll always tell you cuckoc ; 

When winter comes the woods are my home, 
In summer I sing in the meadows; 

Thus lives the cuckoo, his mate the cuckoo, 
And all the little cuckoos. 





Many years since Bayard Taylor quoted 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 


giving its origin as an old Persian hymn; if 
there is more, where can it it be found? What 
about this quotation? 


The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small, 

—and farther on these lines— 
And eternal ages shall onward roll, 
Till the mighty miller has gained his toll. 


Williamsville, Vt. RAG tim ZF 


First quotation from Taylor’s ‘‘ Bedouin 
Love.Song’”’; see his Poems of the Orient 
(1855), and later collections; also Bryant’s 
Library of Poetry and Song, Stedman’s 
Anthology, etc. First stanza with chorus: 

From the Desert I come to thee, 
On a stallion shod with fire; 
And the words are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry: 
I love thee, I love but thee! 
With a love that shall not tire 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

The other quotation is familiar—Retri- 
bution, from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poetical Aph- 
orisms’”’: 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds he all. 

This is all that Longfellow translates 
from Friedrich yon Logau, a German 
poet (1654), and in the original, which Mr. 
Bierstadt of the Boston Public Library 
found for me, there are only these two lines. 
(Sinngedichte, 638, Géttlichte Rache.) 
George Herbert, who died twenty years 
before von Logau’s publication, has 
**God’s Mill grinds slow but sure,”’ in his 
Jacula Prudentium. The same thought 
was traced back to Sextus Empiricus, 
Plutarch and the Sibyline Oracles—no 
new thing under the sun! But I do not 
find the added lines quoted by our Ver- 
mont correspondent. 





Can any Cornerer give me a poem from a 
reading book of sixty years ago, entitled 
“*Hdsty Pudding”? The only lines I remem- 
ber are: 

Come, dear bowl, glide o’er my palate and inspire 
my soul. 


Marlboro, Mass. Mrs. W. 


Here’s a Cornerer who remembers read- 
ing ‘“‘ Hasty Pudding ” in school just about 
that time, but cannot find the book; I re- 
call these lines: 

Thee the soft nations round the warm Levant 
Polanta call, the French of course, Polante. 

F’en in thy native regions, how I blush 

To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush’ 

All spurious appellations, void of truth ; 

I’ve better known thee from my earliest youth, 
Thy name is Hasty-Pudding! thus our sires 

Were wont to greet thee fuming from their fires [etc]. 


The author, Joel Barlow, was a remark- 
able man—Connecticut Yankee, minis- 
ter, lawyer, editor, politician, diplomatist 
abroad, made plenipotentiary at Algiers 
by Washington, intimate of great men. 


‘‘Hasty Pudding, a poem in three can- 
tos,” was written at Chambéry in Savoy 
(France), in 1798, and published in New 
Haven in 1796, with a quaint preface in 
prose addressed to Mrs. Washington. The 
poem includes the sublime and the ri- 
diculous—Ceres, Columbus, Johnny. Cake, 
succotash, the ‘blest cow,” husking, 
pumpkins, and—pudding and milk! See 
Kettell’s American Poetry .(Vol. 2), Li- 
brary of the World’s Best .Literature 
(Vol. 3), and early separate editions (in 
the great libraries). 





Please tell me the author of ** We’d better 
bide a wee,’”’ music and words by “ Claribel.’’ 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. B. 


‘**Claribel”? was the nom de plume of 
Mrs. Charlotte Alington Barnard (wife 
of Charles Cary Barnard) an English 
writer of many popular ballads, 1830-1869. 
She published two volumes of verses. 
Ditson has the song in sheet form. This 
is the first of three verses. 


The puir auld folk at hame, ye mind, 
Are frail and failing sair, 
And weel I ken they’d miss me, lad, 
Gin I came hame nae mair. 
The grist is out, the times are hard, 
The kine are only three, 
I canna leave the auld folk now, 
We'd better bide a wee, 
I canna leave the auld folk now, 
We’d better bide a wee. 





Please print the children’s prayer used as 
@ morning companion to “ Now I lay me.” 
My children wantit. This is from one who de- 
lights in the service the “‘ Conversation Cor- 
ner”’ does for the little people. 

Spencerport, N. Y. J. 


Perhaps the most familiar one has 
just been handed me; it is slightly dif- 


. ferent in Songs for Little Ones at Home. 


Now I awake and see the light, 

’Tis God who kept me through the night; 
To Him I lift my voice and pray 

That he would keep me through the day; 
And if I die before ’tis done, 

May God accept me through His Son. 


Mrs. R. wants to know theanuthorship of 
“The wind one morning sprang up, from 
sleep.””’ Where can it be found? Can it be 
put in the O. F. column? 

Clinton, Ct. c. F. BR. 

No—too long! Written by William 
Howitt, and in Russell’s Sequel to Pri- 
mary Reader, Boston, 1846. Haven’t it? 
Then look in Howitt’s works, or Harper’s 
Cyclopedia of American Poetry. 


Can you give information regarding the Key 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in which the facts upon 
which that story was founded, date of publica- 
tion, and where now to be obtained? 

Chicago, Ill. Mrs. B. 

Mrs. Stowe wrote the “Key” in the 
winter of 1853—I can see from my win- 
dow, over the crest of the hill, the old 
“stone house” where she wrote it, as 
also the ‘Iona cross”’ over her grave— 
and it was published by J. P. Jewett & 
Co., Boston, in that year, and in London 
immediately after. Now out of print, 
but you can get it at Bartlett’s or Little- 
field’s, on Cornhill. 


Where can I find a little red book, “ Read- 
ing without Tears?” I think I learned to 
read out of it, but my recollection is rather dim. 

Roslindale, Mass. H. H. C. 

O yes, I remember that high-toned 
Boston book for children, say forty 
years ago—try those Cornhill antiquaries. 


Thar ASSES) 
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The Childlike Spirit" 


By Rev. A. 


E. Dunning 


The lessons of the third quarter are outlines of Jesus’ study of human nature in its 
relations to his society, which he called the kingdom of heaven. He shows the fitness for 
that kingdom of the childlike, the forgiving, the ministering, the praying, the humble 


spirit, and so on through the twelve lessons. 


In each he uses concrete illustrations, pre- 


senting striking contrasts of disposition. Take the first four, for examples. In the first is 
the man humbling himself as a little child set over against the man perverting the char- 
acter of a little child. In the second the king forgiving his debtor servant is contrasted 
with the debtor mercilessly exacting payment from his fellow-servant. In the third the 
Jewish priest and Levite heartlessly indifferent to the wounded traveler are compared to the 
tender-hearted Samaritan rescuing and providing for him. In the fourth the friend in bed 
at midnight refusing to rise and give bread to his importuning friend is contrasted with 
the Heavenly Father giving bread to his hungry child. This series illustrates the purpose 
of the International Lesson at its best—to teach what God has taught men of the way to 
grow into the heavenly life manifested in Jesus Christ. The teacher will do well to begin 
the study of the quarter by a survey of the entire series, noting their progress from the 
scene in which he makes a child his theme to the triumphal hour in which the children 


shout his praises in the temple. 


Some of the sayings in this first selection are placed in different relations by Mark and 
Luke, and Matthew introduces choice sentences omitted in both the other Gospels. It will 
be best to confine attention to Matthew’s version, whose chief point is that the child rep- 


resents the spirit of the kingdom of heaven. 
kingdom: 


1. The childlike spirit is the greatest 
[vs. 1-4]. Why? Because it has nothing 
to conceal and its purpose is unselfish. 
This is not the prevailing idea of great- 
ness. It is a proverb that ‘“‘children and 
fools will tell the truth.’’ Yet its excel- 
lence is gaining recognition. Talleyrand 
won fame as a diplomatist and his idea of 
diplomacy was expressed in his saying 
that ‘“‘the use of language is to conceal 
thought.’”” When John Hay was Secre- 
tary of State for the United States he 
used language to express his thought fully 
so that it could not be misunderstood. 
He called on the great Powers to unite in 
maintaining the integrity of China, the 
‘‘open door ”’ for commerce, and the lim- 
itation of the territory of war between 
Russia and Japan. He made it plain that 
the motive of these proposals was not to 
gain advantage for his own nation over 
others, but to promote the welfare of all 
nations. The leaders of diplomacy in the 
Old World said that his straightforward 
simplicity was not in accordance with 
the rules of diplomacy, but these meas- 
ures were adopted because they were evi- 
dently for the good of mankind. His 
method was called new, but it was the 
method of the childlike spirit which Jesus 
taught, and which men who were called 
great had for ages despised. 

When Savonarola was being burned at 
the stake in Florence on the charge of 
treason his enemies sought to compel him 
to disclose the secrets which they thought 
he and his associates must have. But he 
answered them, ‘Our secrets are few be- 
cause our aims are great.” True great- 
ness is open-mindedness and unselfish 
service. Jesus said that whosoever pos- 
sessed these qualities, ‘‘the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

2. Fellowship with the childlike spirit 
is fellowship with Christ [v. 5]. I have 
known three men who passionately loved 
Jesus Christ, and seemed peculiarly at 
home with him—Henry Drummond, Phil- 
lips Brooks and William Rainey Harper. 
Few men have had so profound and last- 
ing influence in guiding human thought 
and action, each in his own way. Their 
prevailing characteristics were open-mind- 
edness and the purpose to serve their fel- 
lowmen. Their plans were great, their 
methods were straightforward and simple, 





* International Sunday School Lesson for July 1. 
Jesus and the Children. Text, Matt. 18: 1-14. 


In it Jesus declares these principles of the 


and they were companions of children. 
Read Drummond’s books, such as Bax- 
ter’s Second Innings and the Greatest 
Thing in the World. Read Brooks’s let- 
ters to his nieces. Study Harper’s ideas 
of education for the young. These men 
illustrate what Jesus meant by receiving 
him, and the kingdom of heaven. 

8. Irreverence for the childlike spirit is 
ruin to character [vs. 6-10]. Aaron Burr 
had these qualities of the childlike spirit 
by inheritance and early training. He 
knew how to win the confidence of others 
and to address himself to their trustful- 
ness and nobler aspirations. He per- 
verted his rare gifts to corrupt men and 
women, to gratify his selfish passions and 
ambitions. Read the story of his career 
and you will see what Jesus meant when 
he said, ‘It is profitable for him that a 
great millstone should be hanged about 
his neck and that he should be cast into 
the depth of the sea.’”’ To abuse the child- 
like spirit is to destroy utterly in one’s 
self that likeness to Christ which would 
fit him to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

4, The Father’s compassion for the 
childlike spirit [vs. 12-14]. Those who 
have it often wander from the right way, 
drift apart from companionship which 
would foster it, are enticed into evil and 
soul-destroying associations. Every one 
comes into the world possessing it in 
some degree. When they neglect and 
resist it, they are like sheep who have 
wandered from the fold exposed to perils 
of wild beasts and darkness of mountains 
in which they lose themselves. Picture 
to yourself such a straying sheep in his 
helplessness and the persuading shepherd 
seeking him; at last finding him before it 
is too late, and returning triumphant 
bearing his precious burden on his shoul- 
ders. Read the parable of Jesus [Luke 
15: 3-7] and think on his words, ‘“‘ Even so 
it is not the will of your Father who is in 
heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish.” 

Can you persuade your pupils to culti- 
vate such a spirit and to devote them- 
selves to such an ambition? Then the 
promise of Jesus will be fulfilled to you 
and to them, ‘‘ Your reward shall be great, 
and you shall be sons of the Most High.’’ 





English Congregationalists seem to be cap- 
turing the Scotch Congregational pastorates. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 24, Sunday. Jesus in Nazareth.—Mark 

6: 1-29. 

Think you that there was no wrench for 
Jesus in giving up the associations of thirty 
years in leaving Nazareth behind him? If 
so, you have given too little credit to the 
reality of his humanity. These troubled or 
complaining words of his neighbors give us 
almost the only glimpse we have of that 
quiet time. He was the carpenter, the eldest 
brother of seven, the head of the family and 
the support of his widowed mother—simple 
duties, bat with scope enough for self-denial 
and daily faithfulness! How utterly unassum- 
ing must the years have been when these 
neighbors could think of no precedent for 
his present activity and authority. Is there 
no danger that our unbelief may stand in 
the way of some mighty work of Christ? 

When we remember thy quiet life and work 
on earth, O Christ, we know that Thou wilt 
sympathize with labor and smile upon our 
rest: that in our cares and self denials and 
renunciations Thou wilt sustain us. Give us 
Thy work and keep our hearts in Thy peace. 


June 25. A Call to Return.—Hosea 6: 1-11. 

Compare this high point of Old Testament 
thought with Christ’s parable of the Father 
and the prodigal. What God wants is loyalty, 
and therefore righteousness. Beside this all 
outward shows and observances are nothing 
in his sight. Here, as in the parable, God 
waits for our return. 


June 26. God’s Love for Israel.— Hosea 11: 

1-11, 

Love and fatherly compassion will have 
their way if possible—but remember that 
these are personal qualities which can only 
accomplish their results by our co-operation. 
Compare Christ’s lament over Jerusalem 
[Luke 19: 41-44], where there is the same 
mingling of yearning love and lament that 
the time of returning is gone by. 


June 27. A Promise of Good.—Hosea 14: 1-9. 

This closing chapter comes like a strain of 
music after the clash of the tempest. God is 
not finally defeated by man’s sin. He will 
find an Israel to whom to be gracious, chil- 
dren who will walk in his ways. But the note 
of warning sounds again at the end. God’s 
ways are right—the standard for all ages and 
all creatures. The choice of good and evil re- 
mains the high prerogative of man. 


June 28. God Our Comforter.—2 Cor. 1: 1-11. 

Comforted—in order that we may comfort 
others! God makes us helpers in his most 
loving work. Jesus and Paul—sufferers both 
—would not in the least deny the reality of 
human suffering. But they have put into our 
hands the keys of joy. 


June 29. The Glory of Ministry.—2 Cor. 3: 

12-18; 4: 1-6. 

To Paul the Old Testament—all the Bible he 
had—spoke everywhere of Jesus. Ignorance 
or refusal of his claims was the veil which hid 
its meaning. Take the margMal reading and 
see how it pictures our relation to God. We 
all “‘ reflecting as in a mirror the. glory of the 
Lord, are transformed into the same image.” 
We become like that which we reflect. We 
must, therefore, keep our hearts clear and 
pure that this reflection be not marred. The 
thought of manifesting Christ runs through 
the whole life of Paul. ‘ 


June 30. In Earthen Vessels.—2 Cor. 4: 7-18. 
What hath God wrought with such frail in- 
struments as human hearts! Earthen vessels 
are the very synonym of fragility. As we 
turn back to the history, marking the follies 
and frailties of those who have been leaders 
in Christ’s cause, we can only say that the 
power belongs to God. He who thinks him- 
self indispensable is as foolish as he who 
thinks that God does not desire his aid. 








XUM 
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Ohio—City and Country 
Cleveland 


EVER-BUSY CHANGE 


Just as Cleveland had settled down with the com- 
ing of Rev. B. A. Williams to the new Lakewood 
Church, with a sigh of satisfaction that all its thirty 
churches and missions were well and fully manned, 
Dr. Temple’s resignation at Plymouth started the 
earthquake. We all want him to stay, all the more 
because of the gracious spirit he has shown in this 
matter, as recently fully set forth editorially in The 
Congregationalist. Then Rev. John W. Malcolm 
resigned at First, after fourteen years’ ministry. 
A determined effort was made to persuade him 
to reconsider, but he insisted, and the dismissing 
council used the rare opportunity of telling him 
just what his brethren think of him, in a way to 
make any man blush. He accepts a call to the 
suburban church at Berea, and brings with him a 
bride who was a par!shioner in Brooklyn before his 
Cleveland ministry. Next to totter in this row of 
talling bricks—for every one of them is a “ brick” 
—was Rev. Charles W. Carroll, at Hough Avenue, 
to whom came such an urgent, persistent and con- 
tinuous appeal of need from the “Old First” of 
Toledo, that he resigned his twelve years’ ministry 
to accept it. But various incidents at Hough Ave- 
nue, such as a business meeting of 500 members 
sending a committee of 100 to call on the pastor 
at his residence, led him to reconsider. Rev. Rob- 
ert Hopkin’s resignation at Franklin Avenue and 
Rev. W. A. Dietrick’s at Highland make the num- 
ber of vacant churches four. 

Mr. Carroll’s ministry at Hough Avenue has been 
notably fruitful, the last of the thirty-nine members 
who united May 6 making exactly the 1,000th re- 
ceived during his pastorate there. The Bohemian 
pastors are now the seniors, Rev. John Musil hav- 


~ing ministered at Cyril since 1891, though the 


church was not separately organized until 1901; 
and Rev. John Prucha beginning his pastorate at 
Bethlehem in 1892. Mr. Carroll, and Rev. R. A. 
George at Trinity are next, with pastorates begin- 
ning in 1894. 

The Cleveland circle loses one of its brightest and 
most effective men in the departure, July 1, of Rev. 
Will Arthur Dietrick, to take the pastorate of South 
Church, Peabody, Mass. Mr. Dietrick’s first serv- 
ice, after college and seminary at Oberlin, was with 
the church at the great steel plant at South Lorain. 
In four years with Highland Church, Cleveland, 
he has thoroughly reorganized the church and put 
it on a sound business basis. His Wholesome 
Amusement Club has become widely and well known 
outside his own church and city. He has high and 
deserved fame as a yachtsman, and will spend his 
vacation between pastorates at his favorite past- 
time. He has been useful and faithful in his service 
of the Club and the Ministers’ Meeting, and with 
his attractive and accomplished wife, will be greatly 
missed. 

The Schauffler Missionary Training School’s 
twentieth Commencement was one of its best. 
Rev. H. F. Swartz preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon. The alumnz held a well-attended meeting, 
with banquet and after-dinner speaking. H. Clark 
Ford, chairman of the trustees, announced a gift of 
$500 from the children of Dr. Schauffler to the 
endowment fund, which pow has over $7,000 
toward the desired $50,000. Dr. Bradley, presi- 
dent, made a powerful address on Man in the 
Making. Of the four graduates, two read their 
essays in English and twoin Bohemian. Dr. Fraser 
made the prayer of consecration. There was a large 


. and representative audience. 


NOTES OF PROGRESS 


Lakewood works for a portable church building, 
to be bought in by the City Missionary Society 
when no longer needed there, and meanwhile seeks 
the best possible location in its attractive and grow- 
ing suburb. Pastor Monnett is authorized to solicit 
funds for a chapel for the Italian Mission, the long- 
desired lot having been secured. The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School duly celebrated Found- 
er’s Day and its new name, with historical sketches 
by its first principal, Mrs. Schauffler, and its first 
pupil, and addresses by its president, Dr. Bradley, 
and Pres. Mary Evans of Lake Erie College. 


THINGS COMMON 


The club closed a good season, one meeting being 
merged with the fine Haystack Meeting—“ the first 
meeting with a real haystack,” said Secretary Pat- 
ton—with addresses from Judge Adams on the 
Juvenile Court and Director Cooley on the Boys’ 
Farm. The ministers have come to like each other 
so well that they now meet every Monday morning, 
and at the first June meeting are to bring their 
wives for one of the celebrated dinners at North 
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Ivory Paste. This is something which 
every housewife should have on hand at all 
times. Useful in all sorts of ways—to clean 
kid gloves, white kid and satin slippers; straw 
hats; canvas shoes and brasswork; to re- 
move spots from woolen goods and fresh ink 
stains from carpets. 

HOW TO MAKE IT.—To one pint of boiling water add one and 


one-half ounces of Ivory Soap cut into shavings; boil ten minutes afver 
the soap is thoroughly dissolved. Cool in china or glass disies. It 
can be kept for some time in glass jars with tops tightly screwed down 
Note: A piece of Ivory Soap two inches long, one and one-e ghth 
inches wide, and one and one-eighth inches thick, weighs one and 
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one-half ounces. 


Ivory Soap 
99444 Per Cent. Pure 
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Chureh. Cleveland Conference met with the First 
Church, gave its blessing to the proposed tri-church 
union, heard Rev. I. M. Channon, still a member of 
the conference, on The Conquering Christ, and 
heard and discussed an address on Church Hon- 
esty, by Rev. H. D. Sheldon. 


Elsewhere in the State 
CHANGES 


Rev. Charles Lemoine terminates a six years’ 
ministry with First Church, Mansfield, seeking re- 
newed health in a temporary retirement frem the 
pastorate, and Rev. Bernard G. Mattson, of Yank- 
ton, 8. D., whose college life and first pastorate— 
Medina—were in Ohio, comes to this important 
field. Rev. John J. Shingler closes a fruitful pas- 
torate of five years at Berea, to give needed atten- 
tion for a time to business affairs. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK CONFERENCE 


This conference, “of historic and cherished 
name,’’ approved the proposed church union. It 
heard, at its meeting in Chardon, a village set on 
a hill, notable addresses from Secretary Ryder, 
President Peet and Rev. Paul Fox of Cleveland’s 
Polish Mission. 

EVANGELISTIC 


Rev. E. O. Mead took two weeks out of his busy 
pastorate at Mt. Vernon for service with the little 
church at Croton, oldest in its community, and oldest 
in Central Ohio Conference. As a result the church 
has received twenty members, eighteen on con- 
fession, including sixteen adults, eleven heads of 
families. This is more than were received in fifteen 
years, and gives the church new life and hope. 

J. @. F. 


Massachusetts Closing 
Pastorates 


AT WHITMAN 


After seven years’ service Rev. E. C. Camp severs 
his connection with the Whitman church and has 
begun work at Watertown, Mass. He leaves a 
pro:perous and growing church (thirty per cent. 
larger in membership), the Sunday school nearly 
doubled in size, work among young people espe- 
cially well organized and everything harmonious. 
Mr. Camp has established his position as a pro- 


- gressive and thorough student, a strong, helpful 


preacher, wise administrator and congenial fellow- 
worker. 
AT ABINGTON 

Dr. De Mont Goodyear concludes a successful 
ministry at Abington, Mass., to accept the call to 
the Riverside Church, Haverhill. It is the general 
comment of observers that this pastorate of six 
years has splendidly demonstrated the mission of 
the village church. Strengthened in every phase of 
the inner life, the church has awakened to a new 
consciousness of her power as a maker and molder 
of public opinion. Wisely exercising this preroga- 
tive, illicit liquor selling, gambling and much else 
hostile to the best interests of the town have been 
driven out and the material and social betterment 
of the whole community advanced. The pastor has 
been recognized leader of this civic movement and 
has shown what might be done by hundreds of 
churches of our order. Dr. Goodyear has been an 
€fficient worker in many county and state organiza- 
tions, and has meanwhile pursued a thorough course 
of advanced study leading to the doctorate degree. 

E. N. H. 
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“Reverend” as a Business Indorse- 
ment 


Seeing your article on Trading on Ordina- 
tion causes me to wonder if your remarks are 
either just or right. Since people look not 
alone to the clergy for guidance and ethics, 
but to editorials as well, those who write 
should guard against narrow and class criti- 
cisms and bear in mind that there are always 
two sides to every question. 

If men leave the ministry to engage in com- 
mercial lines ‘‘ because they could not make a 
living out of it,’’ it may be the fault lies with 
the congregations and not with the minister; 
any way, his action shows he has grit enough 
to sustain himself by his efforts instead of re- 
lying upon a parsimonious public. Does it 
follow that his morals are necessarily left 
behind, or that he should be ashamed of his 
past career? Business people like to know 
with whom they are dealing and appreciate 
full well that honesty, morality and sobriety 
are essential to a company into whose hands 
they intend to intrust their funds. Are these 
attributes ‘“incommensurable ’”’ with the min- 
istry? They are certainly indispensable in a 
successful business. 

I am a business man and have been such 
from my youth up, and am acquainted with 
several ministers, who are also business men, 
successful in both vocations, and the training 
for ordination seems to have fitted them for 
the uplifting of the moral tone of the business 
they are engagedin. Personally, I am glad to 
see this innovation for we need ‘‘good men”’ 
in the business world to elevate it out of the 
growing mire of selfish greed. Would that we 
had more of them. 

There are black sheep in every fold. Per- 
haps the editor has fallen into bad company 
and is too narrow to forgive it, but for all that, 
I fail to see how being a missionary unfits a 
man for business, or by what law he should 
hide his light under a bushel. The time will 
come when all ministers will find business ex- 
perience necessary to a ‘‘teacher of men”’ for 
then they will be more fitted to reach a world 
now growing more and more secular, and 
those prone to deprave their calling as minis- 
ters of the gospel, may find in the engagement 
of their time and energy in business competi- 
tion a means of overcoming their tendencies 
to evil. Don’t tie your ministers down. Give 
to them the same rights accorded to other men. 
It will do both them and the world good. 

ARTHUR J. MARCHANT. 

Kansas City, Kan. 


{ The article commented on above is in The 
Congregationalist for March 10, page 349. 
Apparently Mr. Marchant has missed the 
point. But if not, and he means to insist 
that a minister is justified in using his profes- 
sional title and standing as an aid in promot- 
ing the sale to strangers of stocks of mining, 
land, rubber and other speculative enterprises, 
we are willing to let his statements stand for 
what they are worth.—EDITORS. ] 


The Congregational Source of 
Authority 


With reference to the editorial, Changes in 
Polity, in the issue of April 21, how is it 
possible for the General Association to oblige 
the various conferences of the state to accept 
the proposed conciliar committee, and, should 
the proposal be accepted by the General As- 
sociation and by the conferences generally, 
how could the General Association insist upon 
such method of procedure in the case of any 
church which might wish to follow the pres- 
ent method of a council of the vicinage, in 
view of Article IV. of the Rules of the Gen- 
eral Association, which states that “this 
Association shall, under no circumstances, ex- 
ercise ecclesiastical authority over churches 
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or individuals, or interfere with the govern- 
ment or discipline of the churches?” 

Undoubtedly changes in our polity are de- 
sirable. Suggestions as to the changes needed 
may come from any quarter. But the changes 
themselves must proceed from the present 
lawmaking power, which is the local church 
and to some extent the vicinage council and 
the local conference. Theadoption of instruc- 
tions to the churches by the General Associa- 
tion is a transcending of the powers of the 
association, and could be nullified by any local 
church whenever in its opinion it was best to 
do so. If the proposal is merely put forth as 
a suggestion, to be considered by the churches 
and acted upon by them individually or in 
their local conferences, it is within the rights 
of the association, and will deserve considera- 
tion on its merits—which are notfew. It may 
be that most of the local conferences have 
rules which would prevent them from doing 
more than commend such a proposal to the 
individual churches. 

Personally, I believe in higher centralization 
in our church organization. But it should be 
an evolution from the power and life we have, 
not, as the present suggestion seems to be, 
@ compulsion exercised upon the present 
source of Congregational authority. When 
the churches are sufficiently interested in their 
general work to delegate the necessary powers 
for its performance to some recognized body 
capable of parforming general work, there 
will be ground for great hope. This interest 
will be aroused by wide discussion of wise 
suggestions made by the General Association 
rather than by attempts of the association to 
legislate beyond its rules. 

Henry M. BowDeEn. 

South Egremont, Mass. 


Permit me to raise the question whether the 
time has not come to consider seriously the 
advisability of federating all the Congrega- 
tional Clubs in America? The good work 
that these clubs do individually is well known, 
but that good work might be greatly extended 
in amount and reach of influence if some plan 
of federation were adopted which, according 
to the principle dear to historic Congregation- 
alism, would leave the local organizations en- 
tirely free to manage their own affairs while 
associating them in the larger fellowship of a 
federated union. It might b3 feasible to 
arrange for visits of delegates between the 
different clubs, which would promote inter 
changes of ideas and greater enthusiasm in 
the common work, and, as an incidental ad- 
vantage, members of any one club might, 
when they happen to be in the neighborhood 
of another, be privileged, by some equitable 
arrangement, to attend its meetings. This 
might be effected either by charging a higher 
rate for a ‘‘ general membership ” ticket which 
would introduce the holder to all clubs, or, 
more simply, by allowing a visitor to come to 
any meeting on paying the price of a guest 
ticket each time. Having a membership in 
both the New York and Boston Congrega- 
tional Clubs and having enjoyed the oppor- 
tunities of observing the good points of both, 
as well as the differences in their modes of 
procedure, I feel sure that some sort of feder- 
ation between all the clubs, of a kind that 
would impose no greater financial burden on 
any of them than they are now bearing, would 
conduce to good fellowship in the highest 
sense and contribute greatly to the working 
out of that ideal of a constructive, or so to 
speak, constituent-Congregationalism which is 
so generally attracting attention at the present 
day. CuHaRr.es A. S. Dwienut. 

Winchester, Mass. 


Not an Uncommon View 


The editorial entitled, Changes in the Theol- 
ogy of Congregationalists, expresses my belief 


‘of God’s relations to man. I thought that my 


ideas had run away from those of my fellows, 
but evidently I am not alone. i 
Passaic, N. J. F. J. B. 
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One Vote Registered 


If the editorial in your recent issue fairly sets 
forth the doctrinal views of our denomination, 
then allow me to claim the Congregational 
liberty of being numbered still, on the whole, 
with the ‘‘ fathers.’’ 


Dorchester, Mass. ARTHUR LITTLE. 





Rev. Charles R. Brown’s recent deduction 
in our columns that the deeds of San Fran- 
cisco’s and Oakland’s plain people.daring the 
recent catastrophe had ‘‘ swept away the last 
vestiges of the doctrine of total depravity even 
from the most archaic mind,” displeases the 
Western Recorder, which reaffirms that “‘ total 
depravity does not mean that any man on 
earth is as bad as he can be, but only that all 
parts of his nature are fallen.” 
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pared for 


n as your 


All are selected meats, 
your table in a kitchen as c 
own. 

Ready to serve any time—fit to serve 
anywhere. 

All are economical—and all are good. 

Whether your taste be for Boneless 
Chicken, Veal Loaf,Ox Tongue, Potted 
Ham, Dried Beef, there is no way you can 
gratify it so well as by asking for Libby's. 

Try Libby's delicious cooked Ox Tongue 
for bree te or sliced cold. 

Booklet free, “‘How to Make 
Good Things to Eat."” Write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Summer Shirt-Waists 


NEW YORK STYLES 


You will certainly need a few extra ready- 
made waists for your Summer outfit. We illus- 
trate a special 








offer in this ad- No.177-nn 
vertisement. 
Others are shown $1,00 


in our new Shirt- 
Waist Supple- 
ment — sent free 
on request. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust 
measure. 


No.1 7 7-NW, waist 


of White Irish Linen- 
ette is a distinctive 
“Tommy Atkins” 
model. e closing 
is made at the center 
of the front through 
a box-plait. The back 
is plain, in imitation 
of men’s attire. A 
removable turn-over 
collar, with rounded ea 
corners, is a smart acquisition, and regulation shirt-sleeves 
with stiff cuffs are employed. Regular vale 5. 
price, $1.00. Postage, 15 cents. Remit % 

post office money order, express money-order, bank draft, 
or registered letter. Do not send stamps. 

Be sure to mention Style and Size desired. 

If you are not sa » you may return the 
waist and we will refund your money. 
_,, We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to $5.00, 
illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist Supple- 
ment—sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Short Stories 


The short stories of the season are 
mostly familiar to the readers of the 
magazines. They bring together exam- 
ples of the several authors’ skill which 
enable us to feel their success with a 
cumulative power and also, it must be 
confessed, to measure their limitations. 

A firm grip on the problems of the soul 
in present-day conditions and a keen eye 
for dramatic contrasts and situations 
characterize Judge Grant’s Law Breakers. 
So the stories become a criticism of life— 
as in the comparison of cheating the cus- 
toms by the educated classes with the 
crime of personating a friend in a civil 


. service examination, for which a Massa- 


chusetts legislator was sent to prison. 
These points are made sharply and in 
each case provoke thought, and the sto- 
ries have the grip of moral earnestness 
rather than the light touch of humor. 

At the other pole of manner and mood 
is Six Stars, which, as described by Nel- 
son Lloyd, is a Pennsylvania mountain 
village—not in the coal country. Mr. 
Lloyd is familiar with the local types 
and puts them through their paces with 
an enjoyable sense of fun. The situa- 
tions are cleverly imagined and the rela- 
tions of the characters, from old Martin 
Holmes of the first generation to Willie 
Calker, with his genius for hog-guessing, 
of the third-and-a-half, from the Dunker 
minister to the admirable and dandified 
Whoople, are pictured with waggish hu- 
mor. The reader may promise himself 
a number of restful laughs. 

Cattle Brands, by Andy Adams, is a 
collection of short tales and sketches 
which give us vital pictures of that cow- 
boy world to which the author has de- 
voted his longer stories. They are of 
varying power, but at their best they 
have the charm of reality in depicting 
with quiet humor a strange and now 
vanished life. The slow progress of the 
guarded herds across the empty lands, 
the life of men in the plains and moun- 
tains and the strange types of humanity, 
American, Mexican and Indian, in stran- 
ger conditions, are the materials in which 
the author works. 

As in the earlier volume, Mary Stewart 
Cutting, in More Stories of Married Life 
deals with the perplexities, disillusion- 
ments, comedies and tragedies of the 
matrimonial estate. The tales are not 
all of equal worth but are all distinctly 
modern. Moreover the abiding charm 
and glory of the marriage relationship 
always furnish the background. 

(The Law Breakers and Other Stories, by Robert 
Grant. pp. 277. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Six Stars, by Nelson Lloyd. pp. 315. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Cattle Brands, by Andy Adams. pp. 316. Houghton, 
Miffiln & Co. $1.50. 


More Stories of Married Life, by Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting. pp. 260. McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


RELIGION 


St. Paul, by H. Weinel, translated by Rev. 
S. A. Brenemann, edited by Rev. W. D. Morri- 
$2 ey es D. pp. 399. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


This is a remarkably original study of “the 
second founder” of Christianity. It is an 
effort to interpret the teaching of the Apostle 
Paul by his character, to discover his charac- 
ter through his writings and the influence on 
him of his surroundings, and to answer the 
fundamental questions of Christian theology 
and ethics by interpreting his life and thought 


in the light of present-day knowledge. The 
author has a vivid imagination, a profound 
consciousness of man’s religious nature, and 
an enthusiastic admiration for this great per- 
sonality. The titles of the sections with the 
subtitles are in themselves a biography. Pro- 
fessor Weinel has entered deeply into the spirit 
of Paul, has sought to free himself from pre- 
conceptions of the Christian religion and not 
only to interpret but to judge his theology and 
ethics. Many of those who will differ with 
some of the autho1’s conclusions will sympa- 
thize with his spirit and read his book with 
sustained interest. 

The Philosophy of grelision, by Dr. Harold 


Hoéfiding, translated b E. Meyer. pp. 410. 
Maemillan Co. $3.00... 


Professor Héffding’s Psychology, Ethics and 
History of Moderu Philosophy have all antici- 
pated this, in some respects his greatest work, 
in English. This translation comes through 
the German, the author being better known 
in that more widely read tongue than in his 
native Danish. He has been happily charac- 
terized recently by Professor James of Har- 
vard, as one who has “‘ the manner of a ration- 
alistic professor of philosophy,” while his 
“results, nevertheless, keep in touch with 
the temperament of concrete reality, and he 
allows that ‘ever not quite’ may be the last 
word of our attempts at understanding life 
rationally.”” He defines religion as a belief 
in the ultimate conservation of values. The 
world is to be conceived of as in a flux, grow- 
ing and clearing itself, and our history of 
dogma is never a history of finalities. He is 
not, then, and cannot be, as a pure philosopher, 
a Christian in the dogmatic sense, though he 
does full honor in an eloquent analysis of 
character to the leadership of Christ. The 
book: deserves serious study and must hold a 
high place among recent attempts to bring 
religious experiences and concepts within the 
circle of the modern scientific thought of 
world: unity. 

aR Soa a 
If the helpful, definite pac he of the 
thoroughly devoted writer could be carried 
out by the young persons to whom he writes 
so persuasively, the general lift in Christian 
thought and service which he yearns to see 
would surely take place. Unhackneyed illus- 
trations drawn from wide reading of biography 
enforce the plea. 

The Christian Year, by John Keble. pp. 256. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $i26 net. > 
An attractive edition, in lambskin binding of 
one of the English religious classics. 
HISTORY 

The ht for Canada, by bf pe) Wood. pp. 

370. Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
The title is but another wales es the siege 
and fall of Quebec. The writer believes that 
“it marks three of the mightiest epochs of 
modern times: The death of Greater France, 
the coming of age of Greater Britain and the 
birth of the United States.”” The manner of 
the telling is worthy of the tale, succinct, ac- 
curate and graphic. New material, unknown 
in Parkman’s day, is jadiciously handled. 
The point of view is that the English victory 
was a triumph of sea power, Wolfe’s troops 
acting as ‘‘a landing party on a large scale.” 
The navigating of the fleet up the St. Law- 
rence is described in true sailor fashion. The 
character sketches of Montcalm and Wolfe, 
and of Pitt are fine, and George II[., Vau- 
dreuil and Bigot are treated in vigorous, racy 
style. There are portraits and colored maps 
with helpful notes and bibliography. 

Greece, by E. 8. ceakbery. L Litt. D. pp. 416. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.3 
In his preface Professor Shuokburgh declares 
his purpose to lay stress especially ‘‘ upon the 
political, intellectual and artistic achievements 
of the Greeks rather than on the record of 
military operations.” Such a history of the 
Greek peoples would be welcome. But the 
promise is not fulfilled. Warfare largely pre- 
dominates. A character like Socrates is dis- 
missed in three pages, Aristotle in one page. 
At the end of the book is a chapter on The 
Intellectual Life of Greece which suggests 
what the whole work might have been. Still, 
as a general handbook of Greek history down 
to A. D. 14, the work is to be commended. 


War Government, Federal and State in 
Massachuse New peoncuivege and 
Indiana, {eer 1865, "Awitiie B. Weeden: 
pp. 389. Houghton, Mifflin e "On $2 50 net. 


An interesting study of the Civil War from 
an unusual point of view, its prosecution by 
Federal and State authorities, ‘‘the interplay 
of Union and Commonwealth.” Massachu- 
setts, Indiana, Pennsylvania and New York 
are the states chosen to illustrate the condi- 
tions. Mr. Weeden shows that the spirit of 
Union came earlyinto being, even in Reyolu- 
tionary days, but by the Civil War it was 
thoroughly established. Especially valuable 
are the characterizations of Lincoln and Gov- 
ernors Andrew, Morton and Curtin. We do 
not know where the difficulties of administra- 
tion, which increased as the war progressed, 
are better described. 

Napol aa. IX. in Now mag | eae His- 

tory. pp. Macmillan 

The ninth al in the Cambridge Miliee 
History series covers the Napoleonic period 
and naturally takes the name of the central 
figure of the age. It describes at the hand of 
different writers the movement of events from 
the point of view of France and of the world 
outside. The authors are well-known English 
and Continental historians. The apparatus 
for study is as complete as in the former vol- 
umes and swells to great mass owing to the 
multitude of surviving authorities. 


ro Works of Flavius Josephus. lated 
illiam Whiston, and newly Y edited by by D. 3. 
Margotionth, D. Litt. 


pp. 989. E. P. Dutton & 
We’ under ‘how many people nowadays read 
Josephus. It used to be a common book in 
old Puritan homes and those who wish to 
make or renew acquaintance will find this 
compact edition newly edited by Dr. Margo- 
lionth convenient and carefully edited. 


FICTION 


db 
Beak Dassimetpp. Be BoB od 
Readers of Round the Horn Before the Mast, 
will welcome a sea story by the author of that 
striking bit of autobicgraphical experience. 
Jack Derringer is an English “‘ rolling stone”’ 
who finds himself on one of the American sail- 
ing vessels, known as “‘hell ships’’ from the 
cruelty of their mates, sailing out of San Fran- 
cisco for a voyage round the Horn. An Ari- 
zona cow boy shanghaied on board comes under 
his protection and the two become fast friends 
in the difficult experiences of the voyage. The 
sea adventures are vividly told and exciting. 
With the second half an element of romance 
is introduced which, through shipwreck, pri- 
vation and battle, is brought to a happy end- 
ing in a Paradise of the South Seas. Those 
who love the romance of a sailor’s hard life 
will enjoy the book. With the exception of 
such transcripts of personal experience as the 
author’s former work, Dana’s Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast and The Cruise of the Cachelot 
we know of no more sympathetic picture of 
fore-the-mast conditions on the high seas. 
Written for grown-ups, boys will be likely to 
give it a place on their exclusive shelves along- 
side the other great sea books. 

The Woman in the Alcove, by Anna Katha- 

rine Green. pp. 372. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
The author lives up to her reputation of creat- 
ing mysteries. People are plunged into com- 
promising situations by their own foolish ac- 
tions, apparently absorbed in the plan to get 
themselves suspected of a murder. We can 
hardly blame the police for accusing the inno- 
cent, for even the astute reader is deceived, 
and at the end it is found, as usual, that the 
very person one would never have thought of 
committed the crime. 

ae Wate, Bere ay Tze Sines Pe 
A story of crime made easy by up to date 
electrical appliances. The operations of the 
hero and heroine include book-making, pool- 
room and stock gambling, safe-cracking and 
ordinary burglary. They “tap” public, pri- 
vate and government telegraph and telephone 
wires, with entire impunity. The author tires 
of them at length and ships them off to Eng- 
land to live ** honestly,” but the reader does 
not feel that the “‘get rich quick” fever has 
been driven from their veins. 
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What Do the People Think 


DISCERNING COMMENT ON THE PRESENT UNREST 


It is easier, under the lame and halting crim- 
inal procedure in American states, for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than to put a 
rich man in the penitentiary for crimes against 
thepublic. Butthatisno reason why the effort 
should not be made if he is guilty.—Governor 
Folk of Missouri. 

Now legislation in Connecticut has been 
carried into the most minute matters. There 
is a statute to punish you if you catch a 
trout less than six inches long. There’s an- 
other that punishes:the barber who shaves 
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rewards for industry. So far as it has a polit- 
ical foundation it appears to be a perception 
of easily demonstrated inequalities of power 
and influence and of an equally easily demon- 
strated inequality of benefits from govern- 
mental policies. 


That this unrest has been and is being used 
by ambitious men for their own selfish ends 
and for gain by journalistic builders of emo- 
tional bonfires is certainly true; but it will not 
do to dismiss this spirit of unrest with a sneer 
on that account. It has passed far beyond the 
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you without permission from the state. Still 
another says that you shall not doctor a sick 
dog or horse, unless the state gives you per- 
mission. But there is not one line on the 
statute-books that is aimed against the greed 
or aggression of a trust. Is there no law in 
Connecticut against the trusts? Yes, thecom- 
mon law, the unwritten law, will reach them in 
certain phases. But to compare the common 
law with a statute made for use, as a weapon 
against a trust in active operation, is like com- 
paring the bow and arrow of five hundred 
years ago with the Krag- Jorgenson or rapid 
fire gun of today.— Attorney General King of 
Connecticut. 


Unless all signs fail we are entering upon a 
period of social and economic, perhaps even of 
political, reconstruction. A spirit of unrest is 
abroad, not only in our own land, but in other 
lands as well. So far as this unrest has an 
intellectual foundation, it appears to be the 
conviction that the eighteenth-century formu- 
las and axioms upon which our social and 
political fabric is so largely built, do not work 
as they were expected to work. So far as this 
unrest has an economic foundation, it appears 
to be dissatisfaction with actual and possible 


From the New York World 


bounds of the dreamers and visionaries, the 
violent: minded and the naturally destructive. 
Men accustomed to honest reflection and them- 
selves possessed of property, always the sheet- 
anchor of conservatism, have come under its 
influence. Policies that not long ago were 
dismissed as too extreme for serious discus- 
sion are now soberly examined with reference 
to their immediate practicability. What has 
brought about this change? 

An answer is not farto seek. Anincreasing 
number of men have come to distrust the ca- 
pacity of society as now organized to protect 
itself against the freebooters who exist in it. 
An increasing number of men believe and as- 
sert that law and justice are powerless before 
greed and cunning, and they are the more 
ready to listen to advocacy of any measure or 
policy, however novel or revolutionary, that 
promises relief. Their imaginations, too, can- 
not help being affected by the appalling sight, 
80 often called to our attention of late, of that 
moral morgue wherein are exposed the shriv- 
elled souls and ruined reputations of those who 
have lost in the never-ending struggle between 
selfishness and service that goes on in the 
human breast.— President Butler of Columbia 
University, address to students graduating. 
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A Rosy Memorial 


BY JEAN PERVIER 


Some years before the Revolution a young 
German, Baron Henry William Stiegel, came 
to this country and settled in one of the most 
beautifal places in the colonies— Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, where he built the 
Elizabeth Furnaces—named for his wife— 
and founded the town of Manheim. 

His mansion, called The Castle, where he 
lived in almost feudal style, was on a hill 
overlooking the surrounding country for miles. 
A watchman was kept at the works, and when 
his carriage, drawn by two white or cream- 
colored horses, was seen approaching, a can- 
non was fired and then the day became a 
general holiday for all. 

He always showed deep interest in the wel- 
fare of his workmen, establishing schools and 
a small library for them, and often planned 
treats and entertainments to amuse and edu- 
cate them. ‘ 

In 1770 the Zion Lutheran Church received 
from him a deed of the land on which it still 
stands, with the stipulation that he should 
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Church that rents for one red rose 


have “in the month of June yearly forever 
hereafter the rent of one red rase, if the same 
shall be lawfully dema: ded ” 

In the years 1773 and 1774 the Baron claimed 
his rose, but in the stirring times that followed 
during the Revolution he was too busy to re- 
member it. He was not only charitable, but. 
patriotic, and gave freely to the land of his 
adoption. Cannon made in the Elizabeth 
Farnace were used by Wasbington’s Army. 

When the war was over, and he had done 
all that he could, the Baron returned to Man- 
heim to find his property destroyed, his busi- 
ness lost, his friends gone. His wife had been 
dead for years. Thus he was driven to teach- 
ing school fora livelihood. At last his health 
gave way and he died near Philadelphia, prac- 
tically a pauper. His grave is unknown to- 
day; but Manheim stands as his monument, 
and yearly the Feast of Roses is held in re- 
membrance of him. 

The Manheim of today is a pretty village 
with many quiint houses along its tree-bor- 
dered streets. A neat brick building with 
ivy-covered walls stands, with the graveyard 
clustering about it, on the spot where orig- 
inally was built the first church. 

Twelve years ago the rent rose was claimed 
by his granddaughter, and since that time it 
has been paid annually to some one of his. 
descendants. 

This ceremony is usually held on the second. 
Sunday in June, when the church is decked 
with roses wherever a place can be found;. 
the fountain before the door is filled with 
roses, and most of the congregation have at 
least one rose. Some selected person pre- 
sents, with a few words, a choice red rose to- 
the legal claimant in behalf of the church. 
At the close of the ceremony the people file 
slowly out, dropping their roses over the altar 
rail as they pass. This forms a fitting close: 
for the beautiful and unique rite which an- 
nually recalls the memory of the founder of 
Manheim. 


There are 174 vacancies in Western Protes- 
tant Episcopal parishes and only nineteen men. 
graduating from Western seminaries to fill 
them. 
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New Church in Laconia, N. H. 


Laconia’s New Stone Church 


The new stone church at Laconia has at last re- 
ceived its finishing touches and been formally 
opened for service. The elaborate program included 
intervals of public service from May 31 to June 19, 
but the special dedicatory exercises occurred on 
Sunday, June 3 with an able sermon by Dr. B. W. 
Lockhart of Manchester. Several ministers of the 
town and other towns of the state were present and 
participated in the services. The exercises through- 
out were full of inspiration and the attendance 
June 10 reached 1,200. 

While this edifice is English gothic in every de- 
tail yet it was not modeled after any other chureh. 
Inside and out it is as fresh a creation as a new 
piece of music. The three views of it are so dis- 
tinct that one can form but a poor idea of the edi- 
fice from only one of them. The general effect is 
low and massive. The tower is 22 feet square. 
The building is nearly 100 feet long and has a front- 
age of 80 feet. It is built of Weymouth granite, has 
a broad concrete drive all around it and was pro- 
mounced by a passing Scotchman, “ A dear, bonnie 
eburech.” 

The tower on one sids and the loggia on the other, 
form distinct architectural features and give two 
‘splendid entrances. The auditorium isin the form 
of a Greek cross and is finished into the ceiling 
33 feet high in both directions from the four gables. 
The roof is supported by massive hammer beam 
trusses and these rest on columns with gothic caps. 
At the corners of the transepts the columns are in 
groups of threes. The large organ was built by the 
Hutchings-Votey Co., and is the gift of Mr. E. E. 
Taylor, in honor of his mother. This gives an im- 
posing front to the auditorium. The massive pulpit 
is built solid from the floor, being at one side of the 
center. At the other side is the lectern. There are 
three large tracery windows 15 feet wide and 21 
feet long. The specially designed lighting fixtures 
complete the unity of the design and the interior is 
the essence of churchbliness, 

The church has 500 regular seats, but by the use 
of chairs can accommodate 800 on special occa- 
sions. There are besides on this floor a public 
parlor, minister’s room, choir room and a room for 
Junior Endeavor. The tower is equipped for a 
kindergarten and for the care of small children 
during morning service. By drawing velours cur- 
tains from behind a heavy truss, one section of the 
church can be separated into a perfect little audi- 
torium for all weekday services where the effect is 
as churchly as at a Sunday morning service. So 
tar as known, this feature is entirely new. 

Every foot of the basement has been utilized. It 
has three furnace-rooms widely separated, a model 
kitchen, a lecture-room to seat four to five hundred, 
a large stage, entered from a gentleman’s room on 
one side and from a ladies’ room on the other, The 
basement has four entrances and not a dark nook 
or corner. The building is finished practically free 
from debt at a cost of about $60,000. 

The church committee, in its annual letter, said, 
“The church is a magnificent monument to the 
energy, zeal, untiring devotion to duty and Chris- 
tian fortitude of our pastor, Dr. Swain.” He was 
given a purse of $110, in recognition of “extra 
services rendered.” 

The architect was Willard P. Adden of Boston. 
The satisfaction of the society in its achievement 
is too deep to be named as pride. C. 








Utica’s New Temple of - 
Worship 


Among the scattered and somewhat isolated or- 
ganizations of the Oneida, Chenango and Delaware 
Association of the Empire State, the city of Utica 
is the logical focus of power. That explains the 
widespread interest manifested during the first 
week in June, when Plymouth Church, Utica, dedi- 
cated its artistic new house of worship. Built of 
bluestone, with limestone trimmings, roofed in tiles, 
finished inside in hard wood, heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity, no more comfortably and 
beautifully appointed Congregational church can be 
found for miles around. The organ is equipped 
with modern appliances, contains 1,207 pipes, and 
is pronounced by Prof. Willis H. Alling, organist of 
St. Mark’s Church, New York, one of the most com- 
plete and satisfactory of its kind he has ever played 
upon. 

The services of dedication, June 3-9, were com- 
prehensive and uplifting. Dr. 8, P. Cadman of 
Brooklyn preached two soul-stirring sermons on 
Monday, when the church was dedicated to the 
preaching of the gospel. On Tuesday it was dedi- 
cated to patriotism, with addresses by the mayor of 
Utica and Prof. Oren Root of Hamilton College. 
Dedication to the fellowship of the churches fol- 
lowed the next night, and former pastors were 
present. Pres. G. E. Merrill of Colgate University 
spoke Thursday evening, when the edifice was dedi- 
cated to education, and the splendid series of serv- 
ices was brought to a fitting clinlax Friday night, 
when Dr. C. C. Creegan of the American Board 
and Sec. C. W. Shelton of the New York Home 
Missionary Society dedicated the building to world- 
wide missions. Rev. A. V. Bliss, the young pastor, 
has been largely responsible for this happy con- 
summation. 8. B 


893 
How Missionary Dollars Grew 


from Pennies 


There is a story of a boy who planted a penny and 
looked to see a dollar grow up from it. Where he 
failed the ladies of the Foreign Missionary Society 
of West Winfield, N. Y., succeeded. A year ago 
each of its thirty-one members was given a copper 
cent, and told to multiply it into as many silver 
dollars within the next twelve months as possible. 
This was a feat of legerdemain at which many 
threw up their hands in despair. Others were en- 
thusiastic and highly optimistic, while others yet 
laughed good-naturedly at the caprice of the one 
who had proposed the scheme, and promptly forgot 
all about it. 

The year rolled away, and the meeting where 
promised fruits were to be garnered was largely 
attended. Interest was at its height when the 
president called for results. The first to respond 
reported the astounding sum of $4.85 made by 
selling Dutch cheese cakes at a penny apiece. 
This truly Herculean achievement quite staggered 
the pastor, who grew faint at the thought of the 
manual labor involved in the manufacture, to say 
nothing of the gastronomic effort put forth in the 
consumption. Another had made $4. Her penny 
had given her materials for a collar and cuff set, 
and patient labor had done the rest. This brought 
twenty-five cents, with which she bought ingredi- 
ents for candy, other fancy articles and useful 
things, with the above result. On a penny’s worth 
of paper another had written a recipe for furniture 
polish and sold it for five cents. By repeating this 
fifty times, $2.55 was netted. One lady who lived 
on a farm raised tomato slips and made aprons, and 
from the sale realized an even $2. Ingenuity was 
taxed to the utmost by yet others, who made cakes, 
raised vegetables, did sewing, peddled toy-wind- 
mills, knit fancy articles and used fingers and 
brains in conjunction to excellent purpose. Those 
who had buried their talents in napkins all con- 
fessed, paying 100 per cent. interest by way of 
atonement. 

The proceeds footed up to nearly $30. This is 
only part of what these good women are raising 
this year for the American Board, and this story is 
told that others may be led to see that the Parable 
of the Talents has its modern exemplification. 

8. B, 


> 


The Home Missionary Fund 


For sending The Congregationalist to needy min- 
isters on the frontier. Please address contributions 
to The Congregationalist Home Missionary Fund, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Rev. W. J. Gray, St. Paul, Minn............... $4.15 





Miss H. 8. Cousens, Newton Center............ 2.00 
Mrs. R. A. Barber, Norwich, N. Y..........-+. 2.00 
Orrin Gilbert, Middletown, Ct............-..... 2.00 
A Connecticut Friend...............0.cceecseeee 1.90 
A, Bata; Wenn nk che Sve ciidsss ceccce cscs 1,00 
Julia F, Burr, Fairfield, Ct..............-20-00+ 1.00 





Hereafter the Interior plans to speak of 
what was the Presbyterian Church North as 
the American Presbyterian Church. 











Church at Utica, N. ¥. 
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The Corner Stone of Character 


(Y. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 1-7. Humility, the Foundation 
Virtue. Matt. 20: 20-28; 1 Peter 5: 5. 

What itisnot. I once heard Phillips Brooks 
say, that in his judgment, two of the most im- 
portant and beautiful Christian graces were 
humility and courage. It was like him to 
couple virtues which might seem to a super- 
ficial thinker antagonistic, but the large, true 
view of the Christian life makes them com- 
rades, each balanced by, and supplemented by 
the other. It will pay us to think of humility 
from this point of view. We are not going to 
be any less brave and strong because we are 
humble. The cringing, groveling attitude is 
the counterfeit of humility. We are not to 
walk the streets and enter human society as 
if we were apologizing for our existence, as 
though we had no individuality or personality. 





What it is. He is truly humble who sees 
his own proper place in the universe, which 
contains multitudes of other persons, and 
which is pervaded by the all-embracing per- 
sonality of God. It is well now and then to 
reflect that we are just one of millions and 
millions. It is good for a child to realize that 
the family life is not ordered for him alone. 
One of the advantages of the large family is 
that the children have to give way to brothers 
and sisters. My life? O yes, it isof consider- 
able importance, at least to myself, but not 
one whit more important than Brother John’s 
is to him, or Neighbor Smith’s is to him. I 
think myself capable of filling this or that po- 
sition in the church or community, and per- 
haps I am, but so are quite a number of my 
neighbors. Those who intrench themselves 
behind vested rights and class or monetary 
privileges lack humility. They want a mo- 
nopoly of honors and perquisites when in the 
republic of God no such distinctions obtain. 





Why so essential. Christianity tries to get 
people into right relations to God and one 
another. How can this be done unless we are 
willing to start by according to others their 
full rights and by always asking whether the 
things we want might not as well be accorded 
to any one else? John and James and their 
mother would have been spared mortification 
if they had waited to ask themselves why they 
deserved the honors of the coming kingdom 
any more than Peter or Matthew or any of the 
rest. The trouble is we look at ourselves 
through the big end of the telescope, and at 
our fellowmen through the small; and until 
we really enter into the thought of Jesus that 
others are the object of our service, and not 
the source of our personal profit, we are far 
from his kingdom. 





How obtained. No man will be proud or 
conceited who takes with him a sense of 
God; therefore practise the presence of God. 
“‘ Jesus, knowing that he came from God, 
and that he goeth to God,” at that supreme 
moment “riseth from supper and took a 
towel and began to wash the disciples’ feet.” 
If we thought more about God, and felt his 
nearness to us, we should not scruple to do 
the menial things, because the consciousness 
of God always leads to a more loving regard 
for others and a willingness and gladness too, 
in spending one’s self freely for them. Weneed 
also to think much of Christ, his love for us, 
not as an exclusive possession, but as our 
share of that great stream of lovingkindness 
which flows about the world of man. So we 
become truly humble, teachable, trustful. 





Chancellor Day of Syracuse University, who 
has been severely censured for his defense of 
trusts, has an article in explanation of his 
position in the Christian Advocate of June 
13, which should be read by those who are 
moved to criticise him. 
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Calls 


DAY, ERNEST E., Hartland, Wis., to Spring Valley, 
Minn. Accepts. 

DREW, EDWARD P., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 
to Old South Ch., Worcester. 

FERRIS, CHESTER, to permanent pastorate at Peta- 
luma, Cal. f 

HALE, MORTON W., Dover, Mass., to Surry, N. H. 
Accepts. 

HEFFLON, GEO. H., formerly of Dublin, N. H., to 
East Alstead, N. H. Declines. 

HopPpxKW, Ron’ r, Cleveland, O., to Columbus, Wis. 

Hoyt, Jas. H., New Canaan, Ct., to become resi- 
dent pastor of Soldiers’ Home at Noroton Heights. 
Declines. 

JONES, HARRY H., Eden, Fla., to New Smyrna. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

SPENCE, WM. H., Pilgrim Ch, Cambridge, Mass., 
to Rutland, Vt. Accepts. 

Symons, HENRY, to Ada, Minn. Accepts. 

WILLIS, J. V., Oswego, Ill., to Illini. Accepts, with 
P. O. address Warrensburg. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HENDERSON, ARTHUR §., i. Atlantic, Io., May 28. 
Sermon, Rev. U. P. Boardman; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Ferner, O. O. Smith, Dr. A. L. 
Frisbie, and city pastors. 


Resignations 


LoorgBovuRow, LEON L., Winthrop Ch., Charles- 
town, Mass. 

McCorD, ARCHIBALD, Plymouth Ch., Providence, 
Bn. 1. 

NICHOLS, JOHN T., Union Ch., Seattle, Wa., to take 
effect July 1. Will take six months for rest and 
study in the East. 

SPENCE, WM. H., Pilgrim Ch., Cambridge, Mass., 
after five years’ service, to take effect Sept. 30. 


Stated Supplies 


GREGORY, RAYMOND R., Yale Sem., at 8. Waliing- 
ford, Vt. 

LOGAN, GEO. A , Bangor Sem., at Weld, Me. 

NEWTON, HARRY J., Bangor Sem., at Millbridge, 
Me. 

SMALLEY, ALBERT L., late of Jamestown, N. Y., 
at Highland Ch., Cleveland, O. 


Dismissions 
MARKWICK, WM. F., Ansonia, Ct., June 7. 


Summer Supplies 


AMES, Wo. P., Bangor Sem., at Burlington, Me. 

BARKER, RALPH, Bangor Sem., at Whiting, Me. 

CROSSLAND, EDGAR, Bangor Sem., at Salina, 
Kings Co., N. B. 

ECHTERBECKER, CHAS. F., Bangor Sem., at Se- 
bago, Me. 

FRENCH, GEO. W., Bangor Sem, at Bailie, N. B. 

GREGG, ARTHUR C., Bangor Sem., at Freedom, Me. 

Haun, AuGustus D., Bangor Sem., at N. and 
E. Bangor, Me. 

Hunt, ARTHUR C., Bangor Sem., at Caratunk, Me. 

JENKINS, ELIAS, Bangor Sem., at Forest Ave., 
Bangor, Me. 

JOHNSTONE, THOS., Bangor Sem., at Orland, Me. 

Jongs, Mrs. L. B, Bangor Sem., at Frenchboro, 
Me. 

LOGAN, GEo. A., Bangor Sem., at Weld, Me. 

MARTIN, ALFRED, Bangor Sem., at S. Beddington, 
Me. 

MAYNARD, NEWELL C., Bangor Sem., at Lincoln 
Me. ; 

MCNEILL, FRED’K, Bangor Sem., at Lincoln, Me. 

MORRIS, ARTHUR H., Bangor Sem., at E. Sanger- 
ville, Me. 

NEWTON, HARRY J., Bangor Sem., at Millbridge, 
Me. 

PATCH, Don I., Bangor Sem , at Northfield, Me. 

SAVERY, HARRISON S., Bangor Sem., at St. Mar- 
tins, N. B : 

Sisson, HOWARD R., Bangor Sem , at Dead River, 
Me. 

SMITH, FRANK E., Bangor Sem., at Randolph, Me. 

ao boapes CuAs. L , Bangor Sem., at Isle au Haut, 

e. 

TAYLOR, H. P., Bangor Sem., at Mattawamkeag, 
Me. 

TAYLOR, WM , Bangor Sem., at Pownal, Me. 


Licensed to Preach 


By Penobscot Association, Bangor Me., May 15, 
Wo. P. AMES, FRED’C BROWN, CHas. F, Ecu- 
TERBECKER, FRED’K W. Foote, GEo. W. 
FRENCH, ARTHUR C. GREGG, THOS. JOHN- 
STONE, GEO. A. LOGAN, NEWELL C. MAYNARD, 
PETER J. MACINNES, HaRRy J. NEWTON, 
CuaAs. L. STEVENS, all of Bangor Sem. 


Personals 

BARROW, Epw. F., Zion Ch., Amherst, Mass., at a 
surprise party June 1, was presented with a purse 
containing $31. 

BROAD, L. Payson, and Mrs. CASWELL-BROAD, 
have just completed their eight months’ home 
missionary campaign in eight states of the North, 
South and Southwest. They are more impressed 


_than ever with the need of; in nt ministers 
for the Southern masses, an e value 
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of Atlanta Theological Seminary—with which 
they became thoroughly acquainted—as adapted 
to meet this basic need of the entire Southland by 
training Southern men for these wide-open South- 
ern fields. 

Fitcn, Cus. N., W. Cornwall, Ct., was recently 
given by his parishioners $126 for the purchase 
of a horse. 

Munro, EGBERT N., W. Stafford, Ct., and wife, 
were tendered a reception on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding, with gifts of silver 
and money. 

PARSONS, JAS., whorecently began work at Sedalia, 
Mo., on closing his pastorate at Owatonna, Minn., 
received a substantial purse of money at the fare- 
well reception ; also a beautiful American Kevised 
Bible, a gift from his Baraca Sunday school class. 

PERKINS, J. A., Perkins and Olivet, Okl., has been 
granted leave of absence for several months be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

RICHARDSON, CyRvSs, having been given leave of 
absence by First Ch., Nashua, N. H., put a 


girdle round the earth in eight months, and has - 


returned with health greatly improved. 


Anniversaries 


DEDHAM, MAss.—Fifth of pastorate of Rev. Edward 
Huntting Rudd, marked by anniversary sermon by 
the pastor. In the half decade 96 members wel- 
comed, 45 on confession. Benevolences aggre- 
gated $8,555. 

DENVER, COL., Third, Rev. W. H. Hopkins. 25th 
celebrated May 27—June 3, with sermon by Rev. 
R. T. Cross, founder and first pastor; greetings 
from other early pastors and from Rev. Addison 
Blanchard in behalf of Colorado churches; paper 
on Our Pastors by Prof. W. E. Knapp; addresses 
by Dr. F. T. Bayley. 

DvuRHAM, CT.—Bicentennial of beginning of public 
worship June 3-7, with historical sketches of 
First Church by Rev. A. A. Madsen, memorial 
service with addresses by neighboring pastors 
and representatives of old families. Piano now 
first used presented from funds left by and in 
memory of Charles W. Newton. 

MEADVILLE, PA., Park Ave., Rev. C. T. Chase. 
25th of organization. Speakers included Rev. A. C. 
Knudson, recently called to succeed Professor 
Mitchell at Boston University School of Theology, 
and Rev. C. A. Jones, C. H. M. secretary for New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, etc. At a re- 
ception, to which local pastors and college and theo- 
logical seminary professors brought cordial greet- 
ings, the feature was the burning of the mortgage, 
part of which had stood since the inception of the 
church. $4,000 raised in two months to free 
church of debt. . 

Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 

ASHLAND, MAss., Rev. J. A. Lytle. Piano for 
chapel given by two members; massive stone 
steps relaid at cost of nearly $100, gift of late 
Captain Almy. Pastor presented with generous 
sum of money on completion of second year of 
service. Thirteen members received since Jan 1, 
eleven on confession. 

BRIDGEWATER, Cr., Rev. Dempster D. Gorton. 
At last communion five members received, making 
fourteen since Jan. 1, twelve on confession. 


Continued on page 899. 











Housekeepers must 
be watchful, for great 
efforts are made to 
sell the alum baking 
powders which every 
physician will inform 
you are poisonous to 
the human system. 

The Government 
Report shows Royal 
Baking Powder to be 
an absolutely pure 
and healthful cream 
of tartar baking pow- 
der, and consumers 
who are prudent will 
make sure that no 
other enters into their 
food. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
College Commencements 

In these a good many Chicago men have taken 
part, Dr. Bartlett at Wichita, Dr. White at 
Fargo, Rev. Mr. Thorp at Knox College, Gales- 
burg. All these institutions report prosper- 
ous years, with more students than usual and 
additions to endowment and provision made for 
new buildings. Knox is to have a new gym- 
nasium, and the corner stone of a new dormi- 
tory was laid at Wichita. Oklahoma has had 
a fine year. its prosperity increases its needs. 
When its $200,000 endowment is completed, as 
it probably will be by the end of the year, it 
will want a new dormitory, a new science 
building, a central heating plant and a library 
building. This young college, under the lead- 
ership of Pres. J. T. House, is trying to meet 
the demand for ministers in the new state of 
Oklahoma. Already a band of young men has 
been organized, which it is hoped to increase 
to thirty, whose members promise to study for 
the ministry and pledge themselves, unless 
Providence wills otherwise, to work in Okla- 
homa. It is from these newer colleges that the 
ministers for our churches in the newer regions 
must come. The demand is very great all 
over the West, even in Illinois, for thoroughly 
trained men, men of ability and consecra- 
tion, men who cannot only organize churches 
but are willing to stay with them till they 
are thoroughly established. Another demand 
which is hard to meet, is for money for the 
support of academies. The presidents of our 


THEY LAUGHED 
At the Arguments on the Packages 











The husband of an Ohio woman brought 
home some packages of Grape-Nuts one even- 
ing and there was much discussion, but let 
her tell the story. 

““Two years ago I was thin and sickly and 
suffered so from indigestion, was very nervous, 
and could not sleep at night, I was not able 
physically or mentally to perform my duties 
and was constantly under the care of our 
physiciapv. I had tried plain living and all the 
different remedies recommended by friends 
but got no better. 

““One day my husband brought home two 
yellow boxes and said, ‘The grocer wants us 
to try this food and report how we like it, he 
thinks it will help you.’ I read all it said on 
the boxes about Grape-Nuts and I remember 
how I laughed at it, for I thought it foolish to 
think food could help me. But the next meal 
we all ate some with cream. We liked and 
enjoyed the deliciously crisp and new flavor 
so we kept on using Grape-Nuts, not because 
we thought it would cure me but because we 
liked it. 

**At that time we had no idea what the 
results would be but now I am anxious to 
have the world know that today I am a well 
and strong woman physically and mentally. 
I gained over 30 pounds, do not suffer from 
any of the old ails and I know that it is 
to Grape-Nuts alone that I owe my restored 
health. They call me ‘Grape-Nuts’ here in 
the home and all of my friends have asked mé 
the cause of it all. I have persuaded several 
of them to use Grape-Nuts and every one of 
them who has done so has been benefited and 
I wish it were in my power to induce every 
one who is sick to give this wonderful food 
atrial. We still have Grape- Nuts three times 
a day and never tire of it.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days on this nourishing and completely 


digestible food will show any one who is run 


down from improper feeding a great change, 
sometimes worth more than a gold mine be- 
cause it may mean the joy and spring of per- 
fect health in place of the old ails. Trial 
proves. ‘* There’s a reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“‘ The Road to Wellville.” 





Weatern colleges are a unit in saying that no 
gifts would be more valuable at present than 
money for the endowment of our Christian 
academies. 

Friends of Yankton College will be glad to 
learn that President Warren has raised money 
enough to secure a gift of $30,000 from Dr. 
Pearsons. While the endowment is still in- 
sufficient the college is on its feet. A dormi- 
tory for girls is needed and at least $50,000 
more for endowment. 


The University Convocation 

Acting-President Judson made the reports 
and conferred degrees. Of the latter the 
number was greater than ever. The death of 
Dr. Harper has in no way diminished the at- 
tendance at the university. The convocation 
address was by Prof. W. G. Hale of the 
university, and contained a rebuke for the 
nstitution which makes more of athletics 
than of scholarship or character. A strong 
committee is trying to raise $1,125,000 for a 
library building which shall be a memorial to 
President Harper. A good sum has already 
been pledged, but the amount needed is not 
yet in sight. 


Children’s Day 

Theday was well-nigh universally observed. 
Children and grown people turned eut in force. 
As usual Secretary McMillen had done every- 
thing in his power to render the exercises 
attractive. He and Dr. Sanders, fortunately 
in the city, visited together fourteen different 
churches and Sunday schools. They say it is 
difficult for them to decide which of these 
various schools is best managed. All are ex- 
cellent. The schools in Illinois last year not 
only added 5,697 to the number of their pupils, 
they increased greatly the efficiency of the 
schools and from them came the larger frac- 
tion of the additions to the churches on con- 
fession of faith. 


Professor Duxbury 

This gifted man has now left us, having 
made for himself a reputation ef being one of 
the best reciters in the world. When he visits 
Chicago again he will have more applications 
than he can even consider. Sunday evening 
he gave, in Union Park Church, the story of 
Jonathan. From the way in which it was told, 
the Scripture narrative assumed an entirely 
new character. It was the same with his reci- 
tation of Job. Emphasis, change of tone, or 
position, brought out features of that wonder- 
ful drama of which many had never dreamed. 


Dr. Dowie 

For several days Dr. Dowie has been giving 
testimony concerning the condition of things 
at Zion, and incidentally has brought out the 
story of his life. He asserts that all the money 
received has been given to him directly, and 
not for the use of Zion, though, of course, 
it has been understood that it would be used 
for the advantage of Zion and its industries. 
Legacies, he says, have been coming to him 
constantly, never less than $10,000 a year, 
often $250,000. He has spoken with difficulty 
and with emotion. He feels that those whom 
he trusted have betrayed him, but the weak- 
ness manifest as he has spoken indicates 
broken bodily health if it does not show men- 
tal failure also. His condition can but excite 
sympathy on his behalf, even though it renders 
it clear that he is unable to carry out the plans 
he has made. Judge Landis, in whose court 
proceedings are going on, has been put in 
charge of the interests of Dowie and his op- 
posers, and is keeping peace between the con- 
tending parties. Dr. Dowie is only sixty years 
old, but looks and acts like a man of eighty. 
He is wheeled into the court every day and 
often breaks down while trying to give his 
testimony. 


Chicago, June 16. FRANKLIN. 





Elihu Root, Secretary of State, is to lecture 
at Yale in 1907, on The Responsibilities of 
Citizenship. 
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Wide-Awake 


Business Men 


are looking constantly 
for young men who can 
be associated with them 
in their departments. 
Worth and training are 
at a premium. 

More than one young 
man who began by sell- 
ing Tue Lapis) Home 
Journat and Tue Sartur- 
pay Eveninc Post made 
friends among the busi- 
ness and professional men 
he called upon, and so 
found his work for the 
periodicals a stepping- 
stone to lucrative posi- 
tion or profitable busi- 
ness association. 

Making yearly sales 
for such publications as 
these takes a salesman or 
saleswoman among the 
best people of the com- 
munity. You develop 
ease, poise, self-reliance 
and the confidence of 
tried experience. You 
learn to meet people, to 
command situations, to 
dominate circumstances 
and to make things go 
your way. 

These qualities are 
worth much money to 
business men. They pay 
well for them—#in 
money, trust, esteem. 

The sales department 
of our publications will 
help you to earn 4 good 
deal of money and at 
the same time prepare 
you for a business career. 

Write if you mean 
business. 


Tuz Curtis Pustisuinc Company 


3554-E. Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation. 

$5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and e homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Moun’ Lake Champlain and Canada resort 
scenes sent co ae T. H. HAN , N. EP. A. 
Central Vermont Ry., Washington Street, Boston 
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A Year’s Congregational Growth 
in the Texas Panhandle 


AMARILLO. The First Congregational Church 
was organized June 5 by Rev. G. A. Chatfield, su- 
perintendent of the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society for northwest Texas, with 
fifteen members. This is the result of a mission 
Sunday school organized last October. A free 
reading-room has also been maintained since that 
date. The church plans to erect a building in the 
near future, with provision for institutional work. 

FARWELL. Six adult members just received. 
They include the banker and heads of the largest 
mercantile establishment. A church building of 
native gray and red sandstone is to be erected at 
once. The stone is now being taken from the 
quarry. This church was organized in January 
last. 

LipscomsB. Funds are being raised for a new 
house of worship to be erected this summer. This 
chureh is the result of a Sunday school organized 
last July. 

A little over a year ago there was no Congrega- 
tional work of any kind in the Panhandle. Today 
there are six churches and eighteen mission Sunday 
schools. A few years ago the great plains of the 
Panhandle were only considered fit for grazing. 
Now it is known that it is rich farming land with 
sufficient rainfall. Settlers are fiockingin. In the 
next few years we should be able to plant scores of 
Congregational Sunday schools and churches on 
this virgin soil. The Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society is the pioneer; and what 
has been accomplished in one year is only another 
argument for liberally supporting this great society. 

C. 





Connecticut Association 


The wooden nutmeg is not Connecticut’s only 
“peculiar”? institution. The Saybrook Platform 
must be noted, out of which came the consocia- 
tions—there are only four in the world—and the 
General Association—made up only of ministers— 
which held its 197th meeting, June 12,13, at Wind- 
sor Avenue Church, Hartford, Rev. H. E. Peabody, 
pastor. 

One active in affairs of the state for forty years 
declared that this gathering marked the high tide 
of intellectual and spiritual interpretation. The 
main topic was The Ministry as a Profession. Rev. 
W. F. English presented data not over-assuring 
regarding Recruits for the Ministry. Rev. N. M. 
Calhoun outlined a plan of training, and Rev. J. H. 
Twichell, from long experience, spoke character- 


istically of The Joy of the Ministry. Drs. Ander- 
son and Phillips addressed the evening audience 
upon Its Dignity and Opportunity. 

The sub-topic, The Minister’s Social Service, had 
three divisions, The Administration of the Parish, 
Inspiration to Social Service, and The Rewards of 
the Ministry taken respectively by Messrs. Jaquith, 
Beard and Erickson. If any one supposes that Con- 
necticut ministers are not conversant with the ideals 
of parish life and the demands of righteousness in 
state and nation he would have been reassured by 
this able discussion. The mantles of Hooker, Stowe 
and Davenport, of Taylor, Bushnell and Bacon, 
have descended upon worthy shoulders. 

It is not easy to say whether there is a dearth 
of ministers. It is clear that there is a demand for 
consecrated, self-sacrificing toil. From a commer- 
cial point of view, while wealth increases, demands 
multiply and prices soar, the salary of the minister 
is less than the wages of a good mechanic. But the 
ministry will never be re-enforced by urging its at- 
tractions. Men of worth to the churches will enter 
its ranks because of its appeal to loyalty and sac- 
rifice. 

This was the declaration of more than one, espe- 
cially Rev. M. L. Burton, at the delightful social 
hour. 

Rey. W. DeL. Love delivered the address of the 
retiring moderator on The Ministerial Life of Our 
Fathers in New England, and Rev. F. W. Sargent 
was elected moderator for next year. J. 8. 1. 





Education 


Prof. Pierre Janet, the eminent French 
authority on psychology, will lecture at Har- 
vard University next year. 


Samuel Mather of Cleveland, O., adds $100,- 
000 to the endowment of Adelbert College, in 
memory of Hon. John_Hay. 


Howard University graduated sixteen men 
from its theological department May 28, two 
of whom received the degree of B. D. 


Rev. E. P. Hill, D. D., of Portland, Ore., 
succeeds Rev. Herrick Johnson in the chair 
of homiletics at McCormick Seminary, Chi- 
cago. 

Analysis of the alumni census of Drew The- 
ological Seminary recently taken shows that 
twenty-seven men who have graduated from 
that Methodist Episcopal school of divines are 
now in the Congregational ministry. 





Connecticut’s Twenty Leading Churches 


LARGEST CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


ROW PMA, CED, 0s < iccsin senate 6 dckeetastves 1,111 
WMRRTUOTY, OOO 6 00 cuicwacsicicscscesnccssae 1,103 
New Haven, Dwight Place...............se00- 1,006 
REE, Ss «cons sone cehe es 60s danese ovat 984 
PP aac bcp cba Sees. chenubbbba: Guvavess 854 
New Haven, Grand Avenue................006 836 
Pk Sa ne ane Baan 827 
RE. Rs once Passe ov essed eseanse ates 783 
OSU, BP TAU oan ovine so hessencdceasece 760 
TOW FEO, NOG ono sinic vc sncpssecsnctonnsnss 731 
PMPON; SOU) op 0 cn cbagndcnsccetsne wane 699 
Bridgeport, Park Street..............scscceess 648 


LARGEST BENEVOLENCE 
Norwich, Broadway..... 
New London, Second. 
NO is i sch osebacbadiade\ Tebbeveesn 
OER, PMD so wins oCiciencdecdeceigh psweiwes 


Hartford, Asylum Hill 
BOW Ms aE os 6b vice bo Seek oo thes 





PTTL LCL Ter reer 
Bg Fy Seem ame ta: 
OURO iis vin Sncccbccswnrsesneceseuvcesentes 
New Haven, Redeemer.................... 6 710 
UNE ii vob vane er enpateoasonsiananececcs 6,539 


LARGEST SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Meow Britain, Bown. oo iain. eacisc ices vicccoes 1,539 
RRR ROTE | FOU so bs eves sec iecicens cose eeees 993 
AGW. FIA VOR, TRG 0.045 «opie cnesciccdccasasescs 858 
New Haven, Dwight Place.................... 812 
SPCNOCOWID, RUNG ssc cess cSeeue cost descoséeceds 677 
ONES Y BOUTON 8. ao s55 cae 661 
TE ER ee ee ee rer ee 625 
BO OR, WING s side sone seasennesdsdantetctun 614 
Bridgeport, Park Street.................00..05 663 
New Haven, Grand Avenue................... 551 
SRNTIOE | POW 5 0 Fis o8 sas, OTS 545 
PUENTIG.« i 56s ihiiss sshd ems veined ines 637 
LARGEST PARISH EXPENDITURE 
MinrthenG, PNG os 55s5, BR $58,662 
New Haven, United.. 21,078 
BRO reI OED OUI oi.ks 0s tend enncpeccintank ess 11,407 
New Haven, Dwight Place.................. 11,296 
New Britain, South................... eteaas 10,365 
NOS , PUNE Se oS. Ais ahi ahi nl Sei 
Mi MSeOrd Beco" oe i\oissie css ino abe60cb so Sho 
New Haven, First... 
EOIN, IIs 6 <'s.5:4.65 eudae sees se'shnnon 
Ps URI spo Sic cas deschcccrscscsanss tee5 
New Haven, Redeemer 
WRaber ary, Wires 6 side oo isk tas don oo sisasiess 








SOFT WHITE HANDS 

In One Night by the Use of Cuticura Soap 

and Cuticura Ointment. 

Soak the,hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely 
with Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and 
purest and{sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves 
or bandage lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the hands, for 
removing redness, roughness and irritations, for 
rashes and eczemas, with shapeless nails and pain- 
ful finger ends, this treatment works wonders, 
speedily curing the most distressing cases, when 
all other remedies fail. 











Mention The 
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Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
ationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 
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China and Glass 


Intending buyers, or those interested in 
seeing the best product of the pottery and 
glass maker, are invited to see the ex- 
hibits in our 

Dinner Set Dept. (3d-4th Floors). An 
extensive exhibit in sets, parts of sets 
and matchings to old sets. 

Glassware Dept. (2d Floor). 

Stock Patterns (4th Floor). 

Choice Bric-a-Brac (Art Pottery, 3d 
Floor). 

Historical Plates and Novelties (Main 
Floor). 

Jardinieres, Umbrella Stands, Etc. (Gal- 
lery Floor). 

Never was our stock larger, more valu- 
able and comprehensive at this season 
than now. 

(Ten Floors). Wholesale and Retail. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
33 Franklin St., cor. Hawley St. 


Near Washington & Summer Sts. 


@> Pullman 


Sleeping Gar Service 


TO THE 


Adirondack 
Mountains 


Buffet Sleeper leaves Boston, 3.32 P. 
Worcester, 4.42; Springfield, 6.24, daily ri 
cept Sundays, via Boston & Albany and New 
York Central, for Lake Placid Pr Interme- 

jate points ; ‘due Childwold, 5.55 a.m.; Tup- 

rr hke 6 10; Saranac Ino. 648; Seranac 

ake, 7.35; Sood Toke Placid. 8.10 a.m. Early 
morning breakfast from buffet. Close connec- 
tion for the Northern Adirondacks. 


Returning, Sleeper leaves Lake Placid § 
8.05 P. M. ally except Saturday; due a 
= Bom — morning. Dining car Springfield 


For ie ogee train service, or illustrated 
literature descriptive of th the Adirondacks, call 
on’ or address A. J. Carro Pass. Agt., 404 
Main st., Spring zfield ; po. Sweeney, 

Main St., Worcester kM. Harris, 366 6 Wash. 
ington St., Bosto 


A. 8. erarond Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


























Every Church should use our 
SapAyIeY AL, COMMUNION SERVICE. 


Over 2,500 churches now use our 
outfits. Acknowledged su) ir to 





make this LIBERAL Ofren: Send us 
communion and usual number of communicants and we: 
will send a complete outnt f tor trial, returnable at our 
expense if not entirely satisf: ry: 
Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

A Ministerial Retreat 

The first day set apart for prayer and medi- 
tation was at Riverdale, Yonkers, two ses- 
sions being held, at 10 A. m., and after lunch- 
‘eon. The gathering was in charge of men of 
the city, no outsiders being invited. It is 
expected that there will be a two-days similar 
gathering early in the fall, to be followed by 
the simultaneous mission. All the ministers 
of Greater New Y ork have received invitations. 
At least seven denominations are represented 
by such leaders as Drs. Stimson, Jefferson, 
R. S. MacArthur, Holloway, Hartley, Goodell, 
G. Wenner, Drs. Mackay, H. E. Cobb, A. E. 
Keigwin, W. Merle Smith and Bishops Greer, 
Courtney and Fowler. Such a committee isa 
guarantee of wise judgment and of the ab- 
sence of surface emotionalism. 


Parkville’s New Era 

The church at Parkville, halfway between 
Prospect Park and Coney Island, seems to 
have entered upon a new career of prosperity. 
With financial conditions greatly improvéd by 
the last pastor, Rev. Hay Watson Smith, who 
went to Port Chester, and with new population 
rapidly settling in the region, the church dis- 
covered an active young leader in Rev. Heze- 
kiah L. Pyle of Watertown, whose good work 
there proved his qualities. Already nearly 
fifty new members have been received since 








THE OLD PLEA 
He **Didn’t Know it Was Loaded.” 


The coffee drinker seldom realizes that 
coffee contains the drug Caffein, a serious 
poison to the heart and nerves causing many 
other forms of disease noticeably dyspepsia. 

**T was a lover of coffee and used it for 
many years and did not realize the bad effects 
I was suffering from its use. 

** At first I was troubled with indigestion 
but did not attribute the trouble to the use 
of coffee but thought it arose from other 
causes. With these attacks I had sick head- 
ache, nausea and vomiting. Finally my stom- 
ach was in such a condition I could scarcely 
retain any food. 

“IT consulted a physician; was told all my 
troubles came from indigestion, but was not 
informed what caused the indigestion, so I 
kept on with the coffee and kept on with the 
troubles, too, and my case continued to grow 
worse from year to year until it developed 
into chronic diarrhea, nausea and severe 
attacks of vomiting so I could keep nothing 
on my stomach and became a mere shadow 
reduced from 159 to 128 pounds. 

““A specialist informed me I had a very 
severe case of catarrh of the stomach which 
had got so bad he could do nothing for me 
and I became convinced my days were num- 
bered. 

“Then I chanced to see an article setting 
forth the good qualities of Postum and ex- 
plaining how coffee injures people so I con- 
cluded to give Postum a trial. I soon saw 
the good effects—my headaches were less 
frequent, nausea and vomiting only came on 
at long intervals and I was soon a changed 
man, feeling much better. 

“‘Then I thought I could stand coffee again, 
but as soon as I tried it my old troubles re- 
turned and I again turned to Postum. Would 
you believe it, I did this three times before 
I had sense enough to quit coffee for good 
and keep on with the Postum: the result is 
I am now a well man with no more head- 
aches, sick stomach or vomiting and have 
already gained back to 147 pounds.’”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, **The Road to Wellville.” 
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Christmas. Mr. Pyle was lately installed by 
a council thoroughly representative of Brock- 
lyn churches, after an interesting examination, 
in which the clear, quick thinking, and thor- 
ough grasp of the gospel message revealed 
attested the candidate’s fitness for this 7” 
portant field. 

Dr. Waters preached a vigorous sermon, ais 
Mr. Lynch offered a tender prayer of installa- 
tion. Mr. Pyle was born on a farm near Saint 
Paris, O., of United Brethren parents, and 
was brought up in that faith, hence is doubly 
interested in the coming union. He isa grad- 
uate of Otterbein University, Westerville, O., 
and Yale Divinity School. After a brief pas- 
torate at Olean, N. Y., he spent six successful 
years at Watertown, where he enlarged the 
building and during his sixth year added 
seventy-four people tothe church. Since his 
coming the Parkville edifice has been repaired 
and beautified. Mr. Pyle will makeit a strong 
center. 


Five-Year-Old Charch with Five Ministers 


The Westchester Church, with headquarters 
at White Plains, speeds on its way with in- 
creasing momentum and almost a merry de- 
fiance of difficulties. To its three churches at 
White Plains, Scarsdale and Chatterton Hill, 
and its foreign mission station in India under 
Rey. and Mrs. T. Storrs Lee, it is about to add 
a city mission station in New York City and 
sustain a city missionary through the C. H. 
M.S. When the plan is consummated, this 
church, only five years of age, will have a 
staff of five ministers, besides Mrs. Lee, and 
will carry on Christian activities in five fields. 
This is wonderful growth out of a mere hand- 
ful of people, in half a decade, and is due to 
old heads on young shoulders and the wise 
co-operation of a little group of Y. M. C. A. 
men connected with the international com- 
mittee. The success of such a collegiate sys- 
tem in Congregationalism depends on those 
formulating it, and might be well worth study- 
ing for other localities where single churches 
in organic union can assist one another in the 
formative years. Rev. W. D. Street has great 
gifts for organizing and administration. 

Rev. Walter B. Dickinson, who has been in 
charge of the youngest branch at Chatterton 
Hill, was recently ordained in the new port- 
able church. Mr. Dickinson is an independ- 
ent, serious looking thinker, who uses his own 
vocabulary. He is thoroughly evangelical, 
and the council approved him unanimously 
without discussion. Acting President Knox 
of Union preached on The Function of the 
Minister asa Prophet. Rev. Alexander Mac- 
Coll of Briarcliff Manor, whose prayers are 
peculiarly uplifting, offered the installing 
prayer. Mr. Dickinson is a native of Indi- 
ana, and comes of Presbyterian stock. He 
graduated from Wabash College, and from 
Union Seminary this year. Westchester 
County has a large number of Union Sem- 


inary graduates. 


Mt. Vernon Charch Problems 

The adjourned council met again, heard 
more history, criticism and fancy, and decided 
to agree with the action of church and 
pastor (Rev. W. B. Allis), greatly deploring 
its necessity. It expressed an earnest desire 
that discussion of past issues cease, and that 
the church proceed in unity to its great spir- 
itual mission. It also commended Mr. Allis 
for his ability and spirituality. In conse- 
quence of this action over sixty people in Mt. 
Vernon have already held services in a hall in 
the newer part of a residential section, and 
in the immediate future Plymouth Church of 
Mt. Vernon will be organized with every pros- 
pect of success. Mr. Allis will be called to its 
pastorate. 





Somewhere in the school curriculum should 
be a place where instruction is given in the 
use of a library. To know how and where to 
get information when it is needed is quite as 
important a part of education as the storing 
up of unrelated facts.— Public Libraries. 
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WHERE YOUR 


MONEY EARNS 5% 





UR patrons participate in earnings of non-specula- 

tive business. Conducted under New York Bank- 
ing Dept. supervision. Our funds are loaned upon 
New York and Suburban Real Estate—the safest form 
of investment. We are paying 5% per year on sav- 
ings. Earnings commence when funds are received 
and reckoned for each day. Withdrawals at your 
option. We court the strictest investigation and fur- 
nish patrons with fullest informa- 
tion of our business. Write for 
particulars and let us refer you to 
patrons, some of whom are prob- 
ably in your locality. Established 
13 years. Assets $1,750,000. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 














12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 








WHICH? In heat Esinie ize 6% { 


In Timber, City Realty & Apartment Houses 

One is as safe asthe other. W enced more Capital. OurSyndicate 
pays you 8 large Dividend while your Invertment ly in value. 
‘We Guarantee to satisfy you or return monev “iy we send books, maps and our 


7 ee Pian? Merrill" 's Finance Co.. Vancouver, _ 


“INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 | enema using our cups. 
it i Outfit Co. 
ans Name Rochester, N. Y. 


Wants 
Notices under t five lines (eight 
words to the lune), ot, aaiiees jifty | each insertion. 
lines ten cents each per iasertion. 




















A Competent Woman would like a piace to do 
housework or working housekeeper. s £5 per 
week. Address M. J. M., Box 267, Spring eld, Vt. 


hy not earn more money? We help capable men to 
better positions; hundreds of opportunities now open; 
x write for booklet, Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 
ew Yor! 


Entertainment at Pigeen Cove, Mass., during 
July and August. Quiet, close to ocean, view of three 
lighthouses. Chure and trolley near. "Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, rigeon Cove, Mass. 


Comfortable Rooms and board in a private family 
near Union Station. VConvenient to all trolley lines 
leading to is gg pecuae resorts in and around Portland. 
Address L. U. F., 1021 Congress Street, Portland, Me. 


Summer Cottage. Delightful Pine Grove, seven 
rooms fully furnished. Water views from every 
Bathing, boating, fishing. 830 a month; $75 tor three 
ae Apply to D. 7 ‘Crocker, Pine Grove, Niantic, 


Camping in Vellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend pond nen vacation with me. 


The it way. The ~~ Fifth season. 
Two li of lad and, = lemen, Address 


mited 
Rev. Robert ©. Bryant, Rockford 


$500, a tg organ — by Reuben 
Midmer. soliton stops, t man racker system, 
size ten feet six by chght-six, height fitteenetght, ib 
fine order and tone. Apply Treasurer Congregational 


Church, Southport, Ct. 


A homelike sanatorium for @ 


Highland Hall. 
tients, located in a healthful and 


limited number of 


Patriotie arsqine. Help the people Linceln 
came from. Black Mountain Academy, Ky. 

a school for Se “ Highlanders of America.” "Vor tail 

information apply to denry E. Warren, pastor’s assist- 

= —e urch, Tremont and Brookline Streets, : 


aiet Talk enous Higher Oxtesetem and 
tne Bible,” by mee. E. H. Byington. A simple. clear 
statement in —, or anguage. , for those not ander- 
standing exactly what Higher Criticism is and troubled 
about it Order, 10 cents a copy, of Enterprise Pub. Co., 
100 Cabot Street, Beverly, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,050 
feet elevation; one of the finest. healthiest locations 
n the state; open yates i ; 125 feet piazza command- 
ing a view Yee A e8 ny vat; long dis tel 
hone; R. F. ‘Guests desired from 
une 16. ‘Address § 8s L ka New Boston, N. H. 


Open Positions for high 
risk your #25. Manage position. 


ke r #40. 
$55, Ste er 820. Clerk g15. 
rite for . Business Opportunity Co, 1 Union 
Square, New York. 
wee Sale. Two Manual pine, “m. radiating 
board. great, swell and 
oak case, Goeme waeee. All made to 
organ: = Ww, me, portent t condition. For 
dwelling, church or As og A bargain at $1 . 
dress Organist, 19, Congregationalist, ton. 
vou Sale. Look at this fine Summer Home for sale 
N. . Two-story brick house, ten rooms, 
‘ood repair; four — best land ; pure run- 
house and iy * e; ; large shade 
trees; ater St h grounds. An ideal home ; eight minutes 


ehurches and depot. For twent 
from post office, stores, > pot. swe 2 


ars occupied as nage. 
Milford, N. N. cm or rte ephone 857 Tremont, Boston, 


Church Pews, plain oak, bent on semi- 
Ps wh. fa oo thet each seat faces the desk,” 4 desk being 


ongest side of the roo Sea capacity 
Ma ue lo Sd on level or or inelinea floor. } 


bd hh ‘Glove Furniture aan re jpn gate 
e 
These recently ins 
Sto De sold 1d ~ Deenase Lena eéusoitdation Of "wo 
Springfield, Mase. Address 


emen. You ee not 


by J. W. 
Bethany ‘chureb, Randolph 
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The Limits of the Historical 
Method 


Religious Truth Unshaken by Scientific 
Statements 
BY DR. NEWTON H. MARSHALL, IN LONDON 
CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Let us never forget that so far as scientific 
facts and historical events are concerned we 
are left entirely to the methods of discovery 
and demonstration. Our religion is not sus- 
‘tained merely by a series of devotional or 
spiritual truths isolated from history and na- 
ture. On the contrary, it includes a mass of 
statements with regard to matters of temporal 
and spatial fact, and while the spiritual truths 
can be based only upon inspiration, these 
others can only adequately be defended by 
reference to evidence. 

We have to witness to truths which properly 
come within the purview of science. Take, 
for instance, the question, Who wrote the Gos- 
pel according to John, the second epistle to 
Timothy and the book of Daniel? Or the 
‘question, Was Jesus born in the reign of 
Herod the Great, whom we know to have died 
B.C. 4? Or the question, Did the flood actu- 
ally take place as described in Genesis? These 
are questions that imply scientific knowledge 
and not revelation, so far as we are concerned. 
God does not reveal to us, as he reveals to us 
the fact that he is love, the authorship of 
John’s Gospel. Facts of history are to be dis- 
covered by scientific and not by religious 
methods. If we say, “‘ Keligious truths are 
not scientific truths, and so are exempt from 
scientific tests, ’’ we must also say, ‘‘ Historical 
scientific statements are not religious truths, 
and so must be tested as all scientific state- 
ments are tested.”’ If weare to proclaim facts 
as history, it must be upon the basis of scien- 
tific history. If we are to be true to religious 
truth and give its full weight to the revelation 
which has been made known in the secrecy of 
our souls, we must be as completely and em- 
phatically true to scientific truth and the dem- 
onstration which has been made reasonable 
te our own mind. The Church and its minis- 
ters must, in fact, be as zealous for scientific 
truth as is the world and its teachers. If we 
love religious truth with passion, we must also 








{Publishers’ Department.] 


The FARMER and the TELEPHONE 


A STORY 


No longer are the mails and the weekly 
paper the farmer’s only sources of informa- 
_ tion. The telephone goes everywhere and 

reaches everybody. Whether it is a matter of 
finding out about the weather, or selling a 
hundred barrels of apples or of buying a new 
set of knives for the mowing machine, time, 
money and wear and tear are saved by the 
assistance of ‘‘ Central.’’ 

Every one of the New England company’s 
offices is provided with the government 
weather reports early in the morning so that 
any subscriber can find out from ‘‘ Central”’ 
what is predicted for the day. When the 
crops are being harvested and are exposed to 
ruin if a sudden storm comes up, it is of great 
advantage to the farmer to be forewarned, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
saved every year by this one service of the 
telephone. 

Not so very long ago, when any of the farm 
machinery broke down, it was necessary to 
write to the nearest supply house, describing 
as well as possible the damaged parts and 
ordering a new part sent without knowing 
what it would cost or how promptly it would 
be delivered. Mistakes were constantly oc- 
curring when this method of ordering was 
in vogue. Now the order can be given by 
telephone and if it is not understood at once a 
few questions and answers will make the 


matter clear. 
(To be continued next week.) 
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revere scientific truth with sincerity, and we 
must remember even in our love for the Mas- 
ter that he has told us we should love the 
Lord our God with all our mind as well as 
with all our heart. 

Inasmuch, then, as the new method makes 
for scientific honesty in theology we welcome 
it. But upon the other side we must frankly 
and completely repudiate its teaching. For it 
claims that historical investigation will not 
only give us the facts in which our religion is, 
so to speak, embedded, but that it will of itself 
elucidate that purely spiritual element of re- 
ligion which forms the chief glory and value 
of theology —inspirational truth. This we 
know is an absolute fallacy. Scientific state- 
ments as such have no religious value at all. 
They can neither give us religious truth—or 
rather faith—nor can they take it away. If 
the time has gone by for a denial of the valid- 
ity of the scientific method in the field of na- 
ture and history, it has come, perhaps as never 
before, for a fearless, exultant and convincing 
declaration of the sole validity of the method 
of personal inspiration in the field of spiritual 
things. 

This is by no means an easy matter to eluci- 
date logically. It is itself so near toa religious 
truth that a parable is best calculated to set 
it forth. If any reader would get quickly at 
what is here meant, let him think of the day 
when he was in some solemn cathedral and lis- 
tened to the organ breathing its majestic music. 
Let him think of the rush of glory and abase- 
ment, of love and infinite melancholy, of hope 
and nameless dread, that swept over his soul 
as the mind of a master singer floated in wist- 
ful melody and somber chords from aisle to 
dome. Let him remember the aspirations 
that awoke within his -breast and the deep 
yearning that filled him to come near to the 
Great Unknown. The music died in sobs and 
dirge or perchance in some rich pealing halle- 
lujah. And after that, maybe, there came some 
one—busy, importunate, querulous—who said 
to him: ‘* Man, do you know what musicis? It 
is a wavy motion in the air, it isa faint beat- 
ing on your ear, it is a chemical change within 
your brain—it is a thing of atoms and penny- 
weights.”” And then let him think of the 
amused tranquility with which these things 
were heard. They were true—O yes, of course! 
But somethtng else was true—the music of 
the soul, the climbing passion, the heart that 
yearned toward God, the eternal worship and 
despair. Just such is the difference between 
scientific and religious truth. The one is al- 
most mechanical, the other spiritual; the one 
is a “matter of the intellect” and so com- 
municable to all and sundry, the other is a 
matter of the soul and so comes in revelation 
to the individual. Theology has to do with 
the first, but its real and ultimate business is 
with the second. 

This, then, is the point at which the new 
method utterly breaks down. It fails to do 
proper justice to the part which the faith of 
the individual must play in any theology 
worthy thename. In fact, instead of insisting 
on the elimination of faith from the work of 
the theologian, we must say that the deeper 
the theologian’s faith is, and the more he can 
put it into his work, the better that work will 
be. Our theologians ought all to be trained 
scientists. But it is even more important that 
they should be men of profound religious ex- 
perience, for they have not only to tell us 
what others think of God—they must also be 
able to say that God is, and what heis. Good 
theology can only be based upon the soul of 
the theologian. 





Little Pauline has reached the age of notic- 
ing and commenting somewhat freely on the 
world as she finds it. On returning to her 
country home after a recent visit in town, she 
was asked what most impressed her at church, 
and her answer was: ‘“‘The minister said 
e-vill, dev-ill, ahmen, Ahbraham and glawry. 
Do all Boston ministers talk that way? And 


! would they say Dahvid?”’ 
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VisiToRS in Boston will find the shops attractive» 
and those interested in seeing ceramics will find 
an extensive exhibit at Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton’s, whose new store, corner Franklin and Haw- 
ley, near Washington and Summer, is an interesting 
place. 


VERY Low RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN 
via NICKLE PLATE RoApD.—Special low rate tick- 
ets on sale to Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
return, daily June 24 to July 6. First-class and 
good returning until Sept. 15. Liberal stopover 
privileges. For full particulars write L. P. Burgess, 
N.E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


EXCURSION RATES AND TOURS. BOSTON & 
MAINE BOOK OF RATES AND ROUTES FREE.— 
The Boston & Maine Railroad has recently issued 
their 1906 book, which contains railroad rates and 
various routes to the principal resorts, also a list of 
interesting side trips, steamboat connections, rates 
in parlor and sleeping cars, and all necessary in- 
formation required by the summer tourist. This 
book will be sent free to any address by the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER EXCURSION TARIFF IN EFFECT 
JUNE 1, viA B. & A. AND NEW YORK CENTRAL.— 
Boston & Albany R. R. agents are receiving 1906 
issue of Summer Excursion Tariff in ¢ffect June 1, 
naming rates to principal summer resorts reached 
by the New York Central Lines, which include the 
Adirondacks, Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, re- 
sorts on Lake Michigan, etc. Call on R. M. Harris, 
City Agent, 366 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
for further information. 


FIVE AND ONE-HALF HOUR TRAINS BETWEEN 
BosTtoN AND NEW YORK, VIA ‘SPRINGFIELD 
LinE.”—Beginning with the summer time-table, in 
effect Sunday, June 10, the “Springfield Line” 
trains via Boston & Albany R. R. will be quickened 
as follows: ‘‘12 o’clock Express” and “4 o’clock 
Limited” reduced to five and one-half hours; “9 
o’clock Express” changed to 9.15 A. M., making 
the run in six hours. The following is equipment 
of trains: 9.15 A. M., Buffet Parlor Cars; 12 Noon, 
Dining and Parlor Cars; 4 Pp. M, Dining and Par- 
lor Cars; 11.15 Pp. M., Pullman Sleepers. Similar 
schedules returning from New York. All trains 
carry vestibuled day coaches, so that no extra fare 
is charged, unless Pullman accommodations are 
required. For reservations apply City Office, 366 
Washington Street, Boston. 


IMPROVING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.—Now is the 
time for persons interested in Sunday school prog- 
ress to begin to consider ways and means for im- 
proving the facilities for class and meeting rooms. 
The most satisfactory means for economizing floor 
space in churches and Sunday schools and for 
doubling the utility of same is found in Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions, which in a few moments will 
quietly transform a large audience room into a 
dozen classrooms, and as quickly transform the 
latter back into the former. It presents the most 
practical solution of the problem of grouping schol- 
ars into separate classes, without impairing or ob- 
structing the usefulness of the main body of the 
room. An interesting pamphlet describing and 
illustrating the Wilson Partition and its simple yet 
marvelous working can be had free by mentioning 
The Congregationalist in writing to James Godfrey 
Wilson, 5 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York. 


VACATION IN THE COUNTRY.—Green Moun. 
tains, Lake Champlain popular with city people, 
Thousands of city people are now thinking about 
their annual summer outing, and to such good judg- 
ment suggests a vacation in the country. There 
city men and women, boys and girls, may have a 
real chance to repair the waste of brain and nerve 
force that comes through strenuous living. A rail- 
road ride of several hours will put them down in the 
very heart of Vermont, the grandest vacation land 
in the East. Vermont not only surpasses other sec- 
tions in the beauty and variety of its scenery, but 
in the healthfulness of its climate and in the oppor- 
tunities it offers for the enjoyment of outdoor life. 
Indeed, to one who loves nature in her quiet and 
sweetest moods no corner of our land is more at- 
tractive. Book describing and picturing Green 
Mountains, Lake Champlain and Canada resorts, 
for six-cent stamp by applying to T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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MANSFIELD, Mass., Rev. W. M. Macnair. New 
set of hymn-books for use in vestry, presented 
by a member. Twenty accessions since Jan 1, 
fourteen on confession. All churches in town, in- 
cluding Roman Catholic, united in establishing 
course of lectures and entertainments during past 
season. Each church was responsible for one 
number of course, and every one was & success, 
financially and otherwise. Plan to be tried again 
next winter. Noted preachers and college glee 
clubs proved popular. 

SHARON, CT.—Close of Rev. E. O. Dyer’s pastorate 
marked by reception in chapel; purse of $300 
presented by friends within and outside church 
and parish. At farewell service five members 
received. An interesting monument or stone 
marker placed on village green through efforts 
of Mr. Dyer, to mark the spot where Whitefield 
preached to an immense congregation in 1770, 


Material Gain 


BURLINGTON, CT.—Edifice being painted, within 
and without; cost, about $600. 

ISLAND PonpD, VT.—Roof of edifice to be raised; 
vestry and classroom to be built in basement. 

ORIENT, L. 1., Rev. J. A. Gray. Rebuilt edifice re- 
dedicated May 27-30, Secretaries Rice and Sbel- 
ton and Drs. Jefferson, Dewey, Lyman, Erdman, 
et. als , participating. 

Port CHESTER, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Smith. $750 
raised to pay debt and $51 for California sufferers. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


ag i ae halal MEETING, adjourned to middle of 

pte 

THE arrianeane? UNION.—All ministers, of every name: 
are cordially invited to the twelfth summer —— . 
in King’s al Boston, at 10.30 A.M., June 
Rev. Dr. Worcester of Emmanuel Church will B 
the address. Rev. Dr. Rowley of the First Baptist 
Church will preside. a Joseph Wood will bring 
greetings from Pe 

William J. Batt, Corresponding Secretary. 

THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SCHOOLS: Stu- 
dent Conference, June 22—July 1; Young Women’s 
Conference, fay 2 5-15; Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies, July 17-24; * Sunday School Workers, July 
21-29; Christian Workers, Aug. 3-19; Post Confer- 
ence Addresses, Aug. 20—Oct. 1. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BASS—GREENE-—In Brookline, Mass., June 7a, at ee 
residence of the bride’s parents, Mr. and } w- 
ton Greene, George Giles Bass of Hyde Park pte Flor. 
ence Elizabeth Greene. 

FLETCHER—HUNTINGTON—In Milton, Mass., June 5, 
by Rev. Henry Stro Hantington, Samuel Adams 
Fietcher of Scranton, Pa., and Ruth Lawrence Hunt- 
ington, daughter of the officiating clergyman. - 

LILJENGREN—JOHNSON—In Middletown, Ct., 
Adolph Liljengren. pastor of the Swedish natok “i 
that place, and Louise Johnson 


Deaths 


PP See ¢ é Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
ional line ten cents, counti on eight words toaline. The 
tr should be sent with the 
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LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda? 
Hunter McCuire, M.D., LL.D., 37.27sident America 


and of the Medical Society of Virginia; late President and Professor of retation, 
Surgery, University College of Me icine, Richmond, Va.: “It has never failed me 
as a powerful NERVE TONIC when I have prescribeditassuch. I sometimes think 
it must contain Hy —— hites rf Lime and It acts as that compound 
does—as a tonic an altera ive. I know from its constant use, personally and 
in Lair yon — the results obtained are far beyond those which the analysis given 
would warran 


» Charles G. Hill, M.Da,y cet Ratimore Medicat College, ce: 


* In many forms of Nervous honstion: accompanying an excess of urates and 
gs eer it is invaluable.’”’ 
luminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general] drug and 
mineral water trade. 


Hotel at Springs Opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
























THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


will be more attractive than ever this season. The New York Central 
Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, ‘‘The St. Lawrence River from the 
Thousand Islands to the Saguenay” contains the finest map ever made 
of this region. Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising De- 
partment, Grand Central Station, New York. 


THE YORK 








REACH THE THOUSAND 





(ENTRA 'B) ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
LINES DIRECTION 
Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New YORK CHICAGO 








BRODIE-—In Montreal, June 7, Miss Jane Brodie, aged 
pad pF , for several years (from 1860) a most devoted 
self-denying worker in the early Labrador Mission. 


HARRIS -—In Lynn, Mass., May 21, Isaac K. Harris. 


HOLT—In Andover, June 14, Deacon E. Francis Holt, 
@ weil-known citizen and church officer, aged 72 yra. 


LODER—In Morristown, N.J , June 7, Susan J. Beach, 
wife of Rev. A. L Loder, 


RUNNELLS—In Nashua, N. une 5, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Farley Runnells, wite ot Daniél 3 Runnells. 


w. H. STICKNEY 


Died in Campton, N. a. June 9, William H. Stickney, 
ogea sixty-three years. n his death the old church at 
ton has lost one of ite most faithful and devoted 
= ers. Uniting with the church in early manhood 
he has gives her i sremy and most heartily the best serv- 
ice of his life. He was always in his bare and that lov- 
po B pine to the church and his divine Master ex- 
erted a most helpful influence over all who knew him. 
He was a veteran of the Uivil War, having endured long 
and severe service fer his Lace Sy from which he never 
fully recovered. Death to him no terrors but 
Was an entrance into that g Steclous life that knows no 
end, dwelling forever in the presence of his Lord. He 
leaves a widow and four brothers, one of them Rev. 
H. Stickney of Fargo, N. D. 





John Burns, who is a great humanitarian, 
has summoned a national conference to con- 
sider Great Britain’s terrible record of child 
mortality. 








For Loss of Appetite 
HORS FORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. An excellent general tonic. 





912 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100-lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Ly. New York............ 355 P. M. Ly. Chicago........... ...-2.45 P.M. 
Ar. Chicago............... 855 A. M. Ar. New York............ 9.45 A. M. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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ARPETS 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. ew 


BSB WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 





899 






























WINSTON CHURCRHILL’S 
New Novel. 


CONISTON 


published Wednesday—is the 
best novel yet published by 
this popular novelist. 


CONISTON 


is uniform with Winston 
Churchill’s other novels 


RICHARD CARVELL } of which more than 














Just Published 





A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Commentary 
on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 
ing, 814 inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. 


Price $2.00 net 


Formerly published in three volumes 
at $4.50. 




















THE CRISIS > a million copies ai 
THE CROSSING | have been sold. Che Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
IS THE 


BEST POLICY 








EACH 
ESTEY ORGAN 


has behind it the guarantee of a re- 
sponsible maker, and back of that 
fifty-six years of honest, successful 
effort to build the best organ by 
means of the best brains and the 
best material American genius can 
command, 


















New Illustrated Catalogue Now Ready. A copy will be mailed 
you for the asking. 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK, 97 Fifth Avenue 
ATLANTA, 93 Peachtree St. 


BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 
ST. LOUIS, 1116 Olive Street 

















ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1318 Chestnut Street 
LONDON, ENG., Oxford Street 


























